


Letters from the Members 
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... useful . . helpful...” 


From your Contest for high school 
newspapers, our publication received 
many useful and helpful ideas, sug- 
gestions and criticisms, which we can 
use in making our newspaper of higher 
quality and of a much higher stand- 
ard.—H. E., Col. 


... encourage .. inspire...” 


It is difficult to express the thrill felt 
by both the faculty and student body 
in receiving such a high honor (Med- 
alist award) from the CSPA. Person- 
ally, I feel that this recognition of 
effort will be an encouragement and 
inspiration to students inclined to 
journalistic endeavor. Our connection 
with your Association has without 
doubt meant much. Approximately one 
hundred students are actively inter- 
ested in either the editorial or adver- 
tising department of our junior high 
newspaper. Many of our former stu- 
dents have continued in journalism in 
senidr high school, some of whom now 
hold responsible positions in commer- 
cial journalism. I appreciate and thank 
you for your many courtesies.—W. T.., 


Ark. 


t... trouble, trouble .. .” 


Our literary magazine is late in 
going to you. First, our annex was 
condemned suddenly; then the draft 
called many of our students into jobs, 
many only temporary, but the turn- 
over was demoralizing. All depart- 
ments putting out our publications 
were included. This is one of the things 
that strike a continuation school when 
industry becomes active. Our new 
news-magazine will be out soon. It is 
yet unnamed—a school contest will 
decide that. It will replace our literary 
magazine and our newspaper. Written 
in magazine Time’s style, it will feature 
photography. It should have merit as 
have its predecessors. Circumstances 
dictate a change and this type of pre- 
sentation seems best to meet our situ- 


ation.—M. H., Cal. 


ma ¢ *¢ 

Adaption to circumstances, over 
which advisers and staffs have little 
or no control, seems an act of wis- 
dom in any situation. This school 
has met an external economic prob- 
lem with understanding and an in- 
ternal condition with a new type of 
publication. A number of times the 
CSPA has found advisers and staffs 
who insist on adhering to what they 
believe the school should have with 
disastrous results to themselves and 
their publications. There is a happy 
medium which will keep everyone 
in good humor and give the school 


the best paper possible within the 
prescribed limitations. 


,.. exchange department...” 


Our school is interested in forming 
an exchange department and would 
like to know the names and addresses 
of the top twenty-five monthlies of our 
rating. —J. G., La. 


... mew adviser...” 

I have been recently appointed fac- 
ulty adviser to our newspaper and 
would like to know about your Associ- 
ation and about the papers that receiv- 
ed first place ratings last year in our 
classification —M. K., Md 

EOF 
The above are typical of scores of 
letters received throughout the year 
by the CSPA office. Lists are sent or 
copies of the April Review carrying 
full reports of the Annual Contest 
and Convention are forwarded. 

Usually, some type of printed mat- 

ter is requested, Style Books and 

Primers being the most popular. A 

great part of the CSPA office work is 

supplying information or extending 
aid to advisers and staff members. 


"What are features ...?” 
I want to express my appreciation 
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for the criticisms of our magjazine 
but I have also a favor to ask you. 
What are “feature articles”? We were 
marked low under this heading and 
we don’t know just what it includes. 
Also, can we use the seal to indicate 
our membership in your Association? 


om a 


The easiest way to settle the 
doubts about features is to read 
some from publications which have 
carried them with distinction. Con- 
sequently, a half dozen of these 
magazines have been sent to you 
for staff use. Electros of the seal 
are carried by all members of the 
Association as soon as they have 
been admitted to membership. 


*... better each issue...” 


We again profited greatly by enter- 
ing the Contest. The judges gave us 
many suggestions. I hope we may fol- 
low them and stand a chance for 
“Medalist” rating next year. The Re- 
view is better each issue. It seems to 
have more and more articles of inter- 
est to the elementary school.—D. F., 


Ohio. 


|... preferred lift...” 


May we urge that you put us on 
your preferred mailing list and make 
certain that we receive the necessary 
blanks and statement of dues next 
spring. As our school closes June 12, 
these blanks should be here before 
that date. Our records indicate that 
both the 1940 and 1941 blanks were 
not received in proper time to take 
care of the entry before the close of 
school in June.—C. C., Ill. 

ue 


We are sorry that any school de- 
siring to enter its yearbook was pre- 
vented from doing so. Usually the 
Announcements and Entry Forms 
are mailed late in April or early 
May. At times they go astray. Any 
school not receiving its Contest in- 
formation within a reasonable time 
after the regular date, should send 
2. card to the CSPA office for an ex- 
tra copy. 


New Assistant Editor 
H. Marshall Comerer, who served 


as a reporter on The Mercersburg 
News, the newspaper of Mercersburg 
Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., was grad- 
uated from the School of Journalism 
at Columbia University, became a cap- 
tion writer and editor in the picture 
department of The New York Times, 
and, since August of this year, assist- 
ant night manager and staff writer of 
Wide World Photos, news picture syn- 
dicate of the Associate Press, has been 
named assistant editor of The Review. 
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In Which an Adviser of Much Experience Discusses the Value of Work on the Student Publication to the 


Boys and Girls Who Engage In It 


By DOROTHY CATHELL 


INCE the rise to popularity of the 
high school newspaper, thousands 
of ambitious boys and girls have 

chosen as their goal in life that occu- 
pation vaguely termed “journalism”, 
and each June—and most of the other 
months, too,—newspapers and maga- 
zine offices are besieged by hundreds 
of these young hopefuls, who at best 
have very inadequate preparation and 
still vaguer ideas about what newspa- 
per work really involves. 

Every school sports writer who has 
covered a few football games for his 
school’s bi-weekly four-page sheet, 
thinks he can offer some competition 
to John Kieran and expects in very 
short order to make the staff of some 
big city daily; and each more or less 
talented girl who has interviewed two 
or three visiting celebrities sees herself 
as a potential Dorothy Thompson. 

In most cases, the high school ad- 
viser will be doing these would-be jour- 
nalists a kindness by firmly discourag- 
ing their ambitions. If they really have 
the stuff of which great reporters are 
made, your discouragement will not 
make a bit of difference; if they don’t 
—and most of them emphatically 
DON’T—you will save them bitter dis- 
appointment and will be doing one or 
more harassed editors a big favor. 

Does all this misplaced ambition 
mean that we should call a halt on the 
school paper? Not for one minute— 
IF we keep firmly in mind that the 
primary purpose of the school publi- 
cation is NOT vocational. Of course, 
some of the young editors serving on 
school staffs today will, five or ten 
years hence, find their life work in the 
field of professional. journalism; but 
their number is so small in compari- 
son with the thousands active on 
school papers that the big problem for 
high school advisers is not how many 
Star newspaper men and women we 
can train but rather what benefits 
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school publications can bestow on the 
student who has no thought of making 
journalism his profession. 


OMETIMES we advisers in the 
rush of our crowded lives overlook 
the fact that the boy or girl who comes 
out for the newspaper or magazine 
staff makes certain not unimportant 
sacrifices. He must be willing to use 
tor his publications work periods that 
he often could well afford to devote 
to the preparation of regular school 
work. Using a study period to write an 
account of that extra assembly pro- 
gram may mean a lower grade in a his- 
tory test. That hour spent figuring out 
a well balanced sports page may result 
in a carelessly written English essay— 
but the newspaper must come first. 
Staff members must stay one or two 
afternoons every week to do headlin- 
ing, proofreading, and make-up. 
When one issue is safely off to the 
printer, does everyone take a well de- 
served rest? Oh, no! It is already time 
to start on the next issue. Evenings? 
Well, that is the time most reporters 
prefer to write their assigned stories, 
when editors plan next week’s assign- 
ments and struggle with recalcitrant 
pages, or rewrite that story the edviser 
“shot to pieces” or the principal ob- 
jected to. 


HAT is all this work worth to the 
student? That is the important 
question. In most schools, publications 
work is still an extra-curricular activity, 
and faithful staff members may receive 
at the time of their graduation some 
pin or emblem as recognition of their 
services. A few schools give minor 
credit for publications work; a very 
few make journalism a major subject 
and put the newspaper in the hands of 
the journalism class. But in most cases, 
the reward gained by the staff mem- 
bers must still be measured in terms of 
the benefits the students gain from the 


work they do. Just what are these bene- 
fits? 


From the point of view of the Eng- 
lish teacher, one very important bene- 
fit is improvement in writing. I have 
yet to find a single boy or girl whose 
composition work has not improved 
after a semester’s work on the news- 
paper. As a result of constant use of a 
style book, pupils really learn to apply 
the rules of punctuation and capitali 
zation, for they discover that these 
rules are necessary for clearness. A 
poorly constructed sentence is no 
longer merely an error in composition; 
it is an obstacle between the reporter 
and the reader of the newspaper. 


First and third person, active and 
passive voice, past and past perfect 
tense are no longer vague terms in 
grammar but the reporter’s useful tools 
—or, in the matter of passive voice, his 
bitter enemy. Sentence variety becomes 
a necessity, not a luxury; the conjunc- 
tion and is now suspected of sabotage 
instead of being welcomed with open 
arms. The result? At least a dozen 
students have told me in all sincerity 
that they learned more English from 
their work on the school newspaper 
than they learned in all their English 
classes put together. 


But the school newspaper is—and 
should be—much more than a mere 
ally of the English departmént. The 
newspaper does teach English, yes, be- 
cause it insists on a quality that is 
bound to improve anyone’s English— 
accuracy. Accuracy is a fundamental 
requirement for a good reporter—and 
a valuable asset for every adolescent 
and adult. The reporter quickly learns 
that he must get facts and that he must 
get those facts absolutely correct. 
Names, figures, dates, people’s state- 
ments, titles of plays, songs, and books 
—of these, news stories are made. 
When a green reporter has been guilty 
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of one serious inaccuracy, has seen the 
trouble it causes, has had to take full 
responsibliity for the mistake, perhaps 
to face an angry coach or apologize to 
an offended teacher, that same report- 
er is likely to be more careful in the 
future. 


— accuracy goes reliability. An 
unreliable reporter learns very 
quickly that there is no place for him 
on the newspaper. He must get his 
story in when it is asked for, not a day 
late nor next week. If he cannot get 
the story, it is his job to let the editor 
know so that the editor can arrange to 
fill that space. Moreover, the reporter 
must get what he is assigned, not some- 
thing else; and the story must be the 
length asked for. 


The new reporter may flutter around 
for two or three weeks, handing in any- 
thing except what he was asked for, 
any time, any length— but he soon dis- 
covers that he isn’t getting the good 
assignments; in fact, he may not be 
getting any assignments. Then he does 
one of two things: he gets down to 
business and does as he is told—or he 
gets out. Once in a while, a staff lands 
one of these temperamental geniuses— 
a reporter who writes so brilliantly that 
you just cannot afford to let him go 
even though he is utterly unreliable. 
The best course is to assign him special 
features that can be used any time, 
keep your patience, and thank Heaven 
that geniuses are rare. 


We must admit, of course, that a 
high school pupil can learn both ac- 
curacy and reliability from other 
school activities besides journalism. It 
is doubtful, however, whether those 
activities will give him the same experi- 
ence in dealing with people. A good 
reporter simply must have personality 
—the kind of personality that wins 
people’s confidence, that makes them 
want to cooperate. You may say that 
personality cannot be acquired—even 
after a study of such masterpieces as 
Dale Carnegie’s. 


Perhaps our personalities are innate, 
but students can be taught proper 
methods of approach, courtesies of ad- 
dress, right ways of getting informa- 
tion, and many valuable devices for 
handling different types of individual. 


The reporter who does not learn 
these things soon becomes a liability 
to the staff and its adviser, no matter 
how excellent his work may be in other 
respects, for he is continually antago- 
nizing those very people whose good 
will is essential to the school paper. 
No adviser wants to spend his time 
trying to apologize for his reporters’ 
blunders or trying to ease friction cre- 
ated by some staff member’s tactless- 
ness. Reporters must learn how to in- 
troduce themselves courteously and 
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how to explain intelligently the use 
and need for the information sought. 
They must be made to realize that it 
is not wise to waylay a teacher rushing 
to his next class with a request for de- 
tailed information about the new 
course of study in social science or 
next season’s basketball schedule. They 
must learn to wait patiently until peo- 
ple are at leisure to see them, to make 
appointments to suit people’s conveni- 
ence, to leave brief, definite memoran- 
da of facts needed so that teacher or 
coach can supply the information at a 
later time (but still within the dead- 
line). They must find out when and 
where each member of the school staff 
may be found when needed. Then no 
reporter will make the mistake of wait- 
ing to interview Mr. H. at 3:35 al- 
though Mr. H. has never been seen in 
the school building after 3:30, or of 
expecting to find Miss B. in her home- 
room at 8:35 when she seldom arrives 


Coming Events... 


OCTOBER 4. Western Illinois-Eastern 
Press Conference at Davenport, lowa. 

OCTOBER 10-11. Illinois State High School 
Association, 2lst Annual Convention, University 
of Illinois, Urbana. 

OCTOBER 11. Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers Association autumn conference, Drexel In- 
stitute, Philadelphia. Ernestine Robinson, Ad- 
viser, Glen-Nor Crier, Glen-Nor High School, 
Glenolden, Pa., Chairman. 

OCTOBER 11. Catholic 
ference, Chicago, Ill. 

OCTOBER 17-18. Iowa High School Press 
Association. 20th Annual Convention at Drake 
University in Des Moines, Iowa. 

OCTOBER 18. Second Northwest Catholic 
School Press Conference at Marycliff High School 
in the state of Washington. 

OCTOBER 18. Big Eight 
Chicago, Ill. 

OCTOBER 24-25. 
Meeting, Harrisburg. 

OCTOBER 31-NOV. 1 or November 14-15. 
Annual Oklahoma Junior-Senior College Press 
Association Conference at the Oklahoma A-M 
College. 

NOVEMBER 1. Columbia Scholastic Press Ad- 
visers Association fourth annual autumn confer- 
ence, Columbia University, New York City. 
Helen M-E McCarthy, Adviser, the Centralite, 
Central High School, Providence, R. I., President, 
CSPAA, in charge. 

NOVEMBER 1. Yearbook conference. Third 
annual autumn conference, Columbia University, 
New York City, DeWitt D. Wise, Adviser, Hugue- 
not Herald, New Rochelle, N. Y., High School, 
presiding. 

NOVEMBER 1. CSPA Advisory Board meet- 
ing, Columbia University, New York City. 
Joseph M. Murphy, CSPA Director, presiding. 

NOVEMBER 6-8. High School Teachers Con- 
ference, Urbana, IIl. 

NOVEMBER 7-8. i7th Annual Convention of 
the Southern Interscholastic Press Association at 
Lexington, Va. 

NOVEMBER 8. Connecticut 
Association Convention, New 
Kisco, Congress High School, 
dent, in charge. 

NOVEMBER 8. National Duplicated Paper 
Association meeting at Central Normal College, 
Danville, Indiana, Blanche M. Wean in charge. 

NOVEMBER or DECEMBER. Oklahoma Jun- 
ior Press Association meeting at Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Stillwater. Professor Clement 
Trout in charge. 

MARCH 12-13-14. Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association [8th Annual Convention, Columbia 
University, New York City. Joseph M. Murphy, 
Director, in charge. 


Iowa 


Regional Press Con- 


Press Conference, 


Pennsylvania School Press 


Scholastic Press 
Haven. Frances M. 
Bridgeport, presi- 


Secretaries or Directors are invited to send the 
dates and places of their meetings to the Editor 
of The Review for inclusion in “Coming Events’’. 
Reports of the meeting will be carried in this 
magazine under, “With The Press Associations’’. 
School press people are looking to The Review for 
information of this kind and the cooperation of 
conference officials is earnestly desired. 


at school before the last minute. 

The staff will come to realize that 
the principal is a very busy individual 
who has few spare minutes and that 
teachers, too, really earn their salaries. 
With this realization will arise a whole- 
some desire not to waste the time of 
busy people but to get information 
whenever possible from other sources 
without bothering the faculty unnec- 
essarily. A teacher can usually take a 
minute to verify an account already 
written, but the same teacher may ob- 
ject to talking 15 or 20 minutes to give 
facts that the reporter could have ob- 
tained elsewhere. Reporters gradually 
develop more initiative and show more 
energy in hunting material; conse- 
quently, they become familiar with an 
increasingly larger variety of news 
sources not appreciated when they de- 
pended so largely on the teachers. 


T WOULD be well, however, for 
teachers to consider occasionally 

how they impress pupils. Granted that 
the reporters from the paper are an 
unmitigated nuisance who are always 
pestering you when you have no time 
to be bothered, those same reporters 
gain an amazingly accurate idea of the 
varied members of the faculty. One 
teacher, truly modest about his own 
and his class’s achievements, really 
does not want publicity; another pro- 
tests vehemently that “you must not 
put a word about this in the paper” 
and then is bitterly offended if it is 
omitted. 

The poor reporter must find out 
which teacher means what he says— 
and the clever reporter soon learns to 
distinguish. Mr. A. demands that any 
activity with which he is connected 
must get first page space and plenty 
of it; Mr. B. takes personal offense if 
any writeup about his club has one tiny 
mistake; Miss C., angry because the 
paper left out her homeroom party, 
refuses to give reporters any facts 
about anything. Some teachers love to 
have their names in the paper; others 
loathe it. As a result, every staff mem- 
ber gets a lesson in applied psychol- 
ogy. Reporters slowly—and sometimes 
after painful incidents—acquire the 
necessary tact. 

Through their dealings with faculty 
and fellow students, intelligent report- 
ers develop a sense of proportion, a 
standard of values, a regard for truth 
and fairness. What is the most im- 
portant event that happened in the 
school this week? Not the game in 
which you played nor the debate you 
helped to win but the event that is of 
greatest interest and value to the larg- 
est number of readers. Who played the 
best in that football game that we lost 
to a bitter rival? The rival school’s 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Seventh Yearbook Critique and Contest 
Increase Over 1940 


Enrolls 


ONTINUING the annual in- 
crease which has characterized 
the Yearbook Critique and Con- 

test, 287 books from 34 states and 
Hawaii were entered in the 1941 com- 
petition compared with 261 in 1940. 
While not an extraordinary increase, it 
denotes a healthy growth and one 
which the Association is well able to 
absorb. 

The last question on the Entry 
Form, that relating to “new ideas” in 
the books, the employment of novel 
schemes in circulation and advertising, 
and other items, proved to be of partic- 
ular help to the judges. As one judge 
remarked, “the answers helped me a 
great deal when the advisers took time 
to fill them out properly. A judge 
can’t always realize the conditions ex- 
isting in each school. Some of the ad- 
visers really took good advantage of 
the opportunity and I’m sure they re- 
ceived more consideration for their 
trouble.” 


HERE has been a delay of about 

ten days in securing of the re- 
turns from the judges occasioned by 
illness on the part of one in the final 
stages of the rating This delayed the 
announcement through the press until 
Monday, October 13. Postal cards were 
sent to all entrants on Friday, October 
10, the earliest date on which they 
could be released because of the final 
checking necessary before they leave 
the office. The Review had to wait, 
also, for the final list before it could 
be sent to press. 


Notices in newspapers have not been 
as extensive as it was hoped they would 
be. New York city papers carried noth- 
ing, a hasty check revealed as this story 
was being written. “Too much war 
news’, was the explanation. It is hoped 
the press of other cities were able to 
squeeze at least a brief announcement 
into their columns. 

HIGH SCHOOL PRINTED 
CLASSBOOKS 





2501 or More 


Medalist 
EVANSTONIAN, Evanston High, 
Evanston, III. 


PERIWINKLE, Walton High, New York, N. Y. 


First Place 
CLASS RECORD (January), Germantown High, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
CLASS RECORD High, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
LOG, James Madison High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
LOOM, Textile High, New York City, N. Y. 
SENIOR CLASSIC, Tilden High, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Second Place 
GARGOYLE, Flushing High, Flushing, N. Y. 
en James Monroe High, New York, 


Township 


(June), Germantown 
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287 Books; 


PIONEER, Andrew Jackson High, St. Albans, 
Queens, ° 

RECORD, English High, Boston, Mass. 

a John Batram High, 
SENIOR SAGA, Theodore Roosevelt High, New 


York, N. Y. 


Philadel- 


Third Place 
ARCH, Erasmus Hall High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
LEGEND, Lafayette High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
QUILL AND HAMMER (January), Haaren High, 
New York, N. Y. 
AND HAMMER 
York, N. Y. 
—. YEARBOOK, Jamaica High, Jamaica, 


(June), Haaren High, 





GIRLS’ PRIVATE SCHOOL 
PRINTED CLASSBOOKS 





Second Place 
COR MARIAE, Immaculate Heart 


Angeles, Calif. 


High, Los 





HIGH SCHOOL PRINTED 
CLASSBOOKS 





2500 or Less 


Medalist 
MALDONIAN, Malden High, Malden, Mass. 


First Place 
HALCYON, Girls’ High, Atlanta, Ga. 
POW WOW, High, Amesbury, Mass. 
RENAISSANCE, Boston College High, 
Mass. 


Boston, 


Second Place 
DIAS CARDINALIS, Hoover High, San Diego, 


Calif. 
ENAITCHESS, High, Newburyport, Mass. 
REDJACKET, East Senior High, Pawtucket, R.I. 


Third Place 
Rogers High, Newport, R. I. 
(January), Kensington High School 
for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DISTAFF (June), Kensington High School for 
Girls, Philadelphia, Pa 
RETINA, Springfield High, Philadelphia, Pa. 
LAWRENCIAN, Lawrence High, Falmouth, Mass. 


BINNACLE, 
DISTAFF 





HIGH SCHOOL PRINTED 
YEARBOOKS 





Group 2501 or More 


Medalist 
BLUE AND WHITE, Los Angeles High, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 
as AND GOLD, McKinley High, Honolulu, 
, 4 


ANNUAL, Withrow High, Cincinnati, Ohio 
ANNUAL, Western Hills High, Cincinnati, 
First Place 

COLONIAL, High, Hempstead, N. Y. 

HUGHES ANNUAL, Hughes High, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

TOM TOM, Central High, Tulsa, Okla. 

GUSHER, Bury High, Shreveport, La. 

CORRELATOR, Wells High, Chicago, IIl. 

CONTINENTAL, Washington High, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


Ohio 


Second Place 
SCIENCE AND CRAFTS, Crane Technical High, 
Chicago, Ill. 
ICARIAN, Gage Park High, Chicago, III. 
CRAFTSMAN, Tilden Technical High, Chicago, 
Tl 


SCROLL (June), Snyder High, Jersey City, N.J. 

EAGLE, Lindblom Technical High, Chicago, IIl. 

YEARBOOK, Curtis High, New Brighton, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 

RESUME, Senior High, Springfield, Mo. 


Third Place 
EASTERN, Eastern District High, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
SCROLL (January), Snyder High, Jersey City, 


Group 1501-2500 


Medalist 
BLUE AND WHITE, West Catholic High for 
Boys, Philadelphia, Pa. 
CAMPANILE, Wilson High, Long Beach, Calif. 
CHIEFTAIN, University High, West Los An- 
geles, Calif. 
MONTICELLO, 
Texas. 


Jefferson High, San Antonio, 


First Place 
BROWN AND WHITE, Greensburg High, Greens- 
burg, Pa. 
CIRCLE, Dorsey High, Los Angeles, Calif. 
HESPERIAN, West High, Minneapolis, Minn. 
LA RETAMA, Brackenridge High, San Antonio, 
Texas. 
MURIVIAN, Brookline High, Brookline, Mass. 
SAGA, Normandy High, St. Louis, Mo. 
SEQUOYAH, Fair Park High, Shreveport, La. 
SHINGLE, Ballard High, Seattle, Wash. 
SPICE, Norristown High, Norristown, Pa. 
TOTEM, South Side High, Fort Wayne, Ind. | 
TUCSONIAN, Tucson Senior High, Tucson, Ariz. 
WIZARD, Edison High, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ae Santa Monica High, Santa Monica, 
Calif. 
Second Place 
ANNUAL, South High, Youngstown, Ohio. 
ANNUAL, West Senior High, Rockford, Il. 
BLUE AND GRAY, Lee High, Jacksonville, Fla. 
CADUDCEUS, High School of Commerce, Spring- 
field, Mass. 2 
CENTRALIAN, Central High, Minneapolis, Minn. 
EAST HIGH ANNUAL, East Senior High, Rock- 
ford, Il. 
FASTI, Chaffey Union High, Ontario, Calif. 
a (June), Forest Park High, Balti- 


more, Md 
JANUARY MILESTONE, High, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 
JUNE Girls’ 
Pa 


Girls’ 


MILESTONE, High, Philadelphia, 

LEGEND, North Side High, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

MAROON AND WHITE, Davis High, Mount 
Vernon, N. 


Y. 
RAYEN ANNUAL, 


Nhio. 
SCROLL, Hoover High, Glendale, Calif. 
Third Place 


CLARION ANNUAL, Salem High, Salem, Oregon 

EDELIAN, Libbey High, Toledo, Ohio. 

LANTERN, Eastern High, Lansing, Mich. 

MIAHI, Miami Senior High, Miami, Fla. 

EL PORTAL, Point Loma Junior-Senior High, 
San Diego, Calif. 

— South Gate High, South Gate, 
Calif. 

SENIOR SCROLL, Clifton High, Clifton, N. J. 

TOWER, Wichita High, Wichita, Kansas. 

TROJAN, Portsmouth High, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Fourth Place 

FLAME, Fremont High, Oakland, Calif. 

ee Nott Terrace High, Schenectady, 
a Es 


Rayen School, Youngstown, 


Group 901-1500 
Medalist 
ENCHIRIDION, Lower Merion Senior High, Ard- 
more, Pa. 
DERRICK, Taft Union High, Taft, Calif. 
LATROBEAN, Latrobe High, Latrobe, Pa. 
LATIPAC, Needham Broughton High, Raleigh, 


N. C. 
MESSENGER, High, Durham, N. C. 
ROUND-UP, Roosevelt High, Honolulu, T. H. 
NUGGET, High, Butler, N. J. 


First Place 
ANNUAL, High, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
EOS, West High, Aurora, IIl. 
CHAIN, Land High, Charlottesville, Va. 
ATHENIAN, Sherman High, Sherman, Texas. 
ee Joint Union High, Watsonville, 
Calif. 
HILLBILLY, Edwards High, Asheville, N. C. 
SUN DIAL, High, Woodbury, . J 
KNIGHT, Senior High, Collingswood, N. J. 
NORWIN. Norwin High, Irwin, Pa. 
CYNOSURE, Central High, Fargo, N. D. 
WAKITAN, Central High, St. Joseph, Mo. 
ARISTA, High, Great Neck, . 
FALCON, High, Tyrone, Pa. 


Second Place 
FORX, Central High, Grand Forks, 
JAYHAWK, High, Jeanette, Pa. 
BRUIN, High, Fort Smith, Ark. 
POLARIS, Lehman High, Canton, Ohio. 
HUNTINGTONIAN, High, Huntington, West Va. 
LAWRENCIAN, High, Lawrence, N. Y. 
GLEAM, Chrisman High, Independence, Mo. 
MOHIGAN, High, Morgantown, West Virginia. 
BACONIAN, High, Bridgeton, N. J. 


Third Place 
OIL CAN, Senior High, Oil City, Pa. 
ON THE MON, Senior High, Brownsville, Pa. 
QUINAULT, Weatherwax High, Aberdeen, Wash 
SALMAGUNDI, High, Keene, N. H. 
WAMPUM, North High, Binghamton, N. Y. 
SENIOR MEMOIRS, High, Port Jervis, N. Y. 
— YEARBOOK, High, Jamaica Plain, 
ass. 
KARUX, High, Phillipsburg, N. J. 
EDSONIAN, Southside High, Elmira, N. Y. 
ACADEMY GRADUATE, Free Academy, New- 
burgh, N. Y. 


N. D. 
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CUT THE GARMENT 


to fit the cloth is good, homely advice and advisers to 
student publications and their editors are going to have a 
chance to test their skills in the coming months. 

Latest reports indicate that newspaper publishers may 
face as much as a 30 per cent reduction in newsprint with a 
consequent limitation of their papers. If this be so, all 
types of paper will be limited and school publications will 
find themselves in the same boat with their professional 
cousins. 

If cuts are to be made they will vary with the school and 
with the locality. No one rule can be set to apply to all. 
Most school newspapers are four pages in length. We have 
been preaching a 100 per cent use of the space on the page 
until now the print covers all available spots. Consequently, 
cuts here will mean skipping an issue now and then or re- 
ducing the overall size of the page. 

In the case of magazines, the number of pages will un- 
doubtedly be reduced by fours and eights and the cover 
may be just another page of the issue. Yearbooks may 
change materially. The heavy coated papers are facing a 
crisis and the white space which means so much to the 
editor and adviser of an annual will become conspicuous 
by its absence. 

But essentially, papers which made themselves a part of 
their school and community life, an integral unit of their 
educational system, will find a sympathetic attitude toward 
their attempts to carry on. Practicing economies alone may 
make one conspicuous, but where everyone is engaged in 
the same practice it becomes less difficult a virtue. 

We know editors and advisers will trim their sails to the 
new currents that are sweeping the country and that the 
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program of National Defense, National Economy and an 
all out effort for America, will meet with a hearty response 
from them. Already, publications are buying Defense 
Bonds or Stamps with what little surplus they are able to 
accumulate. In this respect the editors are no different 
from the boys and girls who wrote letters, made scrapbooks 
and trench candles, knitted and sewed, all for Democracy, 
in a war their parents hoped would mean an end to all wars. 

Twenty-five years ago there were few papers and no press 
associations. These have developed since out of that tre- 
mendous expansion in material and intellectual interests 
which followed closely on the heels of Versailles. Whether 
this was because our thwarted idealism sought new chan- 
nels of endeavor or that we saw wider fields to explore and 
cultivate is too great and comprehensive a problem for 
this momentary consideration. The facts are that the 
school press followed the last world conflict and expanded 
even during the depths of the depression of such sad 
memory. 

All of us are now on the threshold of a new school 
year, faced with problems never experienced before by 
advisers and editors. In a sense they are about to make a 
small contribution to educational history. No school peo- 
ple have been placed in quite the same position as that in 
which they now find themselves. It is up to them to find 
their way through this trying period and to draw the pat- 
tern that others may copy. 

No one should fail to do his part. We are proud of the 
strides that have been made in this pleasant field where 
teachers and students have worked side by side in their 
own schools, at local, state and national press conventions, 
with one another, through their papers, across the conti- 
nent and overseas. We are jealous of our progress and of 
the prerogatives that merit has conferred upon us. It is 
our belief that all will continue to maintain the high 
standards that have been achieved to date regardless of 
the sacrifices that local and national economies are bound 
to entail. 

It, remains now for the schools and communities where 
student publications are so well established to learn 
whether they are rooted deeply or mere chaff in the storm. 


“Education Abstracts,” a periodical digest of the best and 
leading articles in educational publications throughout the 
country, selected six CSPA items last year as worthy of 
comment. 

Sylvia Rosen’s four articles on Selecting the Printer, From 
Copy to Delivery, Your Manuscript Goes to the Printer, 
and Planning the Format and Design, which appeared in 
the October, November, and December, 1940, and January, 
1941, issues of The Review were digested for Abstracts. 


The Bibliography for Student Publications, edited by 
Katherine Wheeling for the Advisers Association, was an- 
other CSPA publication to receive this distinction. 

The Symposium: Newspapers or Magazine, pertaining 
to the elementary field received the greatest attention. This 
was from the February, 1941, Review. It was the only one 
of the group to receive editorial comment: “It is desirable 
to note that the objectives set up overlap and are not mu- 
tually exclusive. Some of the points surely must be consid- 
ered as valuable in one type of publication as in the other. 
Merely making statements of ideals to be fostered or of at- 
tempted objectives does not mean that they are secured. 
For the harassed adviser of elementary school publications, 
however, this symposium does present ideas which may help 
in choosing the newspaper or the magazine for his school 
medium.” 

Incidentally the symposium, one of the most interesting 
projects for CSPA people as well as attracting outside in- 
terest as above, is, likewise one of the most difficult to or- 
ganize and present to Review readers. 
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We Seo by the Papors.. 


A two-page spread of fall fashions 
in pictures was a novel and interesting 
variation of its fashion column by 
Guard and Tackle, newspaper of the 
Stockton High School, Stockton, Calif. 
“With the beginning of the football 
season”, a blurb explained, “fall fash- 
ions are in the highlight at S. H. S., 
and here we present a few of our stu- 
dents photographed wearing the new- 
est styles to be found in our downtown 
shops.” Ten pictures were used in the 
layout. The emphasis was on fashions 
for the girls, but boys too came in for 
some attention in two of the group pic- 
tures. The accompanying captions de- 
scribed the clothes shown in each pic- 
ture and gave the name of the stu- 
dent model and of the store where the 
outfit could be purchased. 

, FF F 

Speaking of fashions, The Antelope, 
newspaper of the Nebraska State 
Teachers College at Kearney, Nebras- 
ka, had a column of fashion news for 
men by Jim Harding in its issue of 
September 19. 

; + 
Military training camps are a 

source of news for the school 
press as well as for the daily news- 
papers. The Normal Leader, 
newspaper of the State Normal 
School at Fredonia, N. Y., re- 
cently ran under a three-column 
head, “With Uncle Sam”, per- 
sonal items about former students 
who are now in the army. An edi- 
tor’s note explained, “The follow- 
ing space has been reserved by 
the Leader editors for news from 
and about the boys in military 
service.” 


: FF 


“Do You Know?” paragraph biog- 
raphies of student leaders that don’t 
reveal their names until the very end 
is an interesting two-column feature 
being run by the Marshall News of 
Marshall High School, Chicago, IIl. 
Cuts, an inch by an inch and a half, 
add to the attractiveness of the fea- 
ture. 

a ae 

The Blair Breeze, newspaper of 
Blair Academy, Blairstown, N. J., 
listed in its issue of Sept. 26, the 
names and home towns of students at- 
tending the school in 1941-1942. 


y 7 
issue of The West 


v 
The September 
Junior Courier, monthly publication of 
the West Junior High School, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., was dedicated to Dr. 
Daniel J. Kelly, former Superintend- 
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end of Schools who resigned to enter 
the mayoralty campaign, and Mr. Lee 
J. McEwan, the new Superintendent 
of Schools. In addition to a news 
story on the change in school admin- 
istrators the Courier also carried bio- 
graphic sketches and pictures of Dr. 
Kelly and Mr. McEwan. 


, tT ¢€ 

A message of welcome to new stu- 
dents from T. Guy Rogers, principal 
of the Thomas Jefferson High School, 
San Antonio, Texas, was given promi- 
nent display in the school’s newspaper, 
The Jefferson Declaration, of Septem- 
ber 25. A two-column cut of Mr. Rog- 
ers appeared over the story which was 
carried in columns one and two on the 
front page. 


. F¢ ¥ 
“Gals In Sports” is a sports column 
of interest to girl students in The 


Mental Pabulum, newspaper of the 
Lawrence High School, N. Y. 


7s ¢ 
The Weekly Mirror of Augus- 
tana College, Sioux Falls, S. D., 
now has a complete bound file of 
its issues dating back to March 22, 
1899. Work on gathering the 
copies was started in May, 1940. 
The file is in two book volumes. 
me 
The Lewis and Clark Journal, news- 
paper of the Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, Wash., will aid the 
Spokane Community Chest in the 
coming drive for funds. All high 
schools and junior high school papers 
in the city have been asked to give 
publicity to the campaign. 
TT °F 
“Looking Back at ’40-41” is the title 
of a two-page pictorial supplement to 
“Good Impressions”, published and 
printed by the students of the Ottmar 
Mergenthaler School of Printing at 
Baltimore, Md., and appearing with 
the July issue at the close of the school 
year. 
eo t F 
Metronome represents a new type of 
publication to come to the desk of the 
Editor. It is published by the students 
of the Piedra Piano Studios in Long 
Island City, N. Y. With “Keeping in 
Tune with the Times” as its motto, 
there is an editorial on “The Value of 
Theory” by a twelve-year old (all con- 
tributions, in addition to the name of 
the contributor, carry the age of the 
writer, ranging from ten to thirteen 
years), a drawing of Brunnhilde ask- 
ing the readers in what opera she ap- 
pears, an article on Mexican music, 
poems, “Information Please”, ‘“Some- 


thing to do”, original compositions, 
and much other material which makes 
the publication unique and interesting 
to its readers. 


+ # ¥ 


The Stratford Traveller’s (Stratford 
College, Danville, Va.) “The Old 
Gray Mare”, humorous magazine, sets 
a new style for advertisers. Ordinarily 
one wouldn’t go to a humor magazine 
for lessons in advertising; ordinarily 
one wouldn’t expect a humor maga- 
zine to fare so well with the “best peo- 
ple” along Main Street. But, we sur- 
mise, necessity may have been the 
mother of invention and Stratford’s 
staff is to be complimented on the suc- 
cess of their well-designed plan. Ob- 
viously, it was well planned. 


First, the name is a parody on 
“Traveller”, General Robert E. Lee’s 
famous mount, for which the publica- 
tion is named. It “suggests the spirit of 
play that permeates its pages”, explain 
the editors. But it’s the spirit of busi- 
ness ingenuity and acumen that im- 
presses this observer. Ten pages in the 
center of the magazine are filled with 
action pictures which illustrate (1) 
Campus scenes, (2) student life, (3) 
advertised products. All are tied to- 
gether by verses which may be taken 
separately or continuously. 


The boys from a nearby college im- 
ported to lend balance, of course, to 
the photos, do not seem to play their 
parts with reluctance nor do the girls 
show any signs of objection to their 
aid. And the patriotic motif is found 
inside the back cover where two mem- 
bers of the advertising staff are pic- 
tured buying a Defense Bond for 
“The Stratford Traveller, one of the 
nation’s leading junior college news- 
papers.” 


Science News Letter--Free 


Three fortunate delegates to the 
1941 Convention who participated in 
the Science News Writing Contest con- 
ducted by the CSPA in cooperation 
with the Faculty of the School of En- 
gineering at Columbia and Science 
Service, through Watson Davis, Direc- 
tor, are receiving the Science News 
Letter for the curent year. 


They are: Marie Kram, Horace 
Greely High School, Chappaqua, New 
York, Alan Greene, Highland Park 
High School, Highland Park, N. J., 
and Elaine Schmidt, Walton High 
School, Bronx, N. Y. 


It is hoped that a similar experiment 
in science news writing may be a part 
of the 18th Annual Convention in 
New York City on March 12-13-14, 
1942. Science editors should plan to be 
there. 
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Pootry of the Month... 


OR the beginning of the new 
school year, and for the first issue 
of The Review, this fall, the Sis- 

ters of St. Joseph, who serve as ad- 
visers to The Becahi, news-magazine 
of Bethlehem, Pa., Catholic High 
School, have selected the poetry of 
this page. They have been good 
enough to note the reasons for the 
selection with each poem so that read- 
ers of The Review may be guided in 
their consideration and judgment of 
these offerings. 


Throughout the year, in continua- 
tion of its established policy, The Re- 
view will feature each month the lead- 
ing poetry from student publications. 
These are selected from their own 
papers or from exchanges by the 
staffs and advisers who have been in- 
vited to assist the Editor in publishing 
the CSPA’s official journal. 


vy vy vy 
Maria 


Maria! Would that I this night could 


e 

Close by thy side. Thy sigh would be 
my sigh; 

Thy tears, my tears. If came from thee 
a cry 

My heart would break ’neath all its 
love for thee. 

And in thy sorrow, could I comfort 
be 

My life would be complete and I 
could die 

Within the holy shadow of thine eye 

Knowing thy heart, and loving it and 
thee, 

And knowing that thy love came back 
to me. 

What greater joy could heaven ever 
hold? 

My paradise would start on that same 
night. 

How could earth hold me here if I 
could see 

This thing? My soul and heart would 
then be sold 

Back to thy Son—the aim of their long 
flight. 


Ah, I must speak of gentler things to 
you: 
Of azure skies and shores far from the 


seas 

That give birth to the softer season’s 
breeze; 

Of lands that send the sun and moon 
and blue 

Of day, and dark of night; the rosy 
hue 

Of sunset; and the stars that ever 
please; 

Of lights and shadows, shapes and 
forms of trees; 

Of paradise; of morning mist and dew. 
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I must not speak of war and hate 
and such 

And when with you must not, must 
not speak much 

Of love and all its joy and all its pain, 

Lest you see suddenly the too-great 
strain 

That love for you has laid upon my 
heart; 

That love, of all my life the end,— 
the start. 

Eleanor M. McIntyre. 


COMMENT 

A brilliant tribute to the Blessed Virgin. 
No florid or sweeping adjectives are em- 
ployed in this poem, yet it conveys depth 
and the sweet joy and solace of faith. It 
brings out a point that many overlook— 
that faith and love go hand-in-hand, that 
they are synonomous. 


roe 
Mr. Rob’n—He Don’t Do Det 
I see’d him, deed ah did, 
Sho’nough perched right 
haid; 
Ah most done 
fo’ get 


But Mr. Rob’n—he don’t do det. 


Right below ma windowsill 
Stood dose silly daffodils; 
They kept asaying he’d fo’get 
But Mr. Rob’n he don’t do det. 


“Deah Lawd,” ah prayed, 
“You hear dem, what dey sayed? 
Please let him come—he can’t fo’get 


Cause Mr. Rob’n—he don’t do det. 


De Lawd am good, for today ah see 
He’s swingin’ in dat apple tree. 
Ah know’d he’d come—he ain’t done 
fo’ get, 
Cause Mr. Rob’n—he don’t do det. 
Mary A. Concilio 


COMMENT 
Clever handling of the negro dialect and 
simplicity of thought characterize this poem. 
: Seer 
Steel City 
Rows of tiny houses, 
Rambling streets, 
Gray, smoke-clad skies 
Are backed by tall smoke stacks, 
Winding rivers, 
Curving bridges, 
Trains like slinking snakes 
Crawl both to and forth from 
Steel City 


near ma 


thought he’d ’bout 


Campus picturesque 

As the autumn beauty sets in 
Contrasts to the grimy steel, 
In that it has mystic and 
Stately poise; 

Chapels with grave dignity, 
Labs of deepest mystery are in 


Steel City 
Both the grimy steel and 


Stately poised towers 
Make up 
Steel City 
Mary Doran 


COMMENT 

The marked comparison of the grimy, 
smoky steel mills with the poised stateli- 
ness of the campus brings out the two en- 
tirely different features that add “flavor” 
to our city; colorful picture phrases as: 
“Trains like slinking snakes” highlight the 
poem. 


a 
Mr. Fall 


There is a brisk note in the air; 

The leaves are turning brown; 

That season known as Summer—left, 
And Fall has come to town. 


He’s taken hold of all the trees, 

And summer’s flowers sealed; 

He’s shaken down the red-brown 
leaves, 


O’er garden, wood, and field. 


Old Jack Frost is busy too, 

For in mischief he delights; 
He’s cutting capers old and new 
Through the clear cold nights. 


His pretty art he manifests 
Through all the country lanes; 
And in his energetic quests; 
He scrolls on window-panes. 


Our summer birds long since have 
flown 

To sunny, southern shores; 

The chipmunk and the squirrel alone 

Begin their winter-chores. 


These busy folk have work to do, 

But now and then they play, 

The squirrel and chipmunk can’t be 
blue 


*Cause worry doesn’t pay. 


So Autumn season now has reign 
Throughout the countryside, 
And in Mother Nature’s train 
Once more she does abide. 


Since all these natural gifts, to us 
Are given, one and all, 
I surely think a bigger fuss 
Be made o’er Mr. Fall. 
Kathleen M. Murphy 


COMMENT 
A delightful rhythmic and light verse told 
in simple, direct words; a bid for the recog- 
nition of “Mr. Fall.” 
yy FF ¢ 
Apprehension 
Waiting 
For you to come 
And take me by the hand, 
To say that I am yours, just yours 


Alone 


Is hard 

To bear for long 

If one has not the strength, 
Hurry! Put on your winged spurs 


O Fame! 
James T. Farrell 
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The School Publication As an Aid 


in 


Teaching in the Elementary School 


By FLOYD GERRIT HOEK 


Former Supervising Principal Haledon School 
Haledon, New Jersey 


HE school newspaper or maga- 

zine offers one of the best 

means of expressing the child’s 
inward thoughts and actions. Its 
great value as an incentive for im- 
provement in school work is, and has 
been, an accepted fact. It is a 
splendid means of fostering pupil 
interest and effort when functioning 
as a vital and integral part of the 
school life. It must function as a 
purposeful activity and be used as a 
definite teaching aid. These organs 
afford an excellent opportunity to 
represent’ to the public a_ unified 
school and a common _ meeting 
ground for all school interests. 

A problem of paramount impor- 
tance in producing a school publica- 
tion is its expense. Many schools 
have been finding it difficult to fi- 
nance their publication without the 
aid of advertisements secured from 
the local merchants. Too many times 
have the merchants come to the aid 
of the school organ realizing full well 
that it has no intrinsic value as an 
advertising medium. It is folly to 
try to induce anyone to “buy” adver- 
tising space in the paper. There are 
a few who claim it to be a good 
medium through which the wares of 
the merchants may be _ introduced 
into the home. My previous experi- 
ences in making a survey in this field 
convinced me otherwise. Many ele- 
mentary schools are gradually omit- 
ting this space from their publica- 
tions as well as turning more and 
more to the duplicated process. If 
“ads” are to be run, solicit them on 
the basis that the money is to be used 
to pay for equipment or some other 
worthwhile project in the school and 
not as a profitable advertising me- 
dium for them. Duplicated publica- 
tions can be published without “ads” 
and without going into the “red”. A 
recent issue of our school magazine 
cost as follows: 

Income 
415 subscriptions sold @ 10c 
$41.50 
Expenses 
500 sheets of cover stock 
28 reams of 20 lb. paper 12.60 
3 quires of stencils 9.45 
2 boxes of staples .80 
Green ink—a little ..... 50 


$10.00 
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Red ink—a little 
White ink—a little 
2 pounds ink @ $2.25 
2 ink pads @ 10c 
Typing and cutting of 
stencils done by the 
pupils and secretary— 
no charge 
Total 
Amount above cost 


(profit) $2.45 
A‘ no time during the last ten 


years did our magazine ever go 
into the “red”. I grant you that it 
requires a definite business setup in 
the organization, and it is a valuable 
experience and training not only for 
the staff but for the faculty as well. 
It must be kept in mind that the in- 
terest in seeing one’s name—or his 
children’s name—in print, comes into 
play. Thus the parent might buy 
two or three copies in order to send 
one to “Grandma” out in Ohio. One 
year I made a survey as to where our 
school publication was sent and was 
surprised to learn that it went to 26 
states in the Union and to five for- 
eign countries. 

The production of a school maga- 
zine involves considerable time, en- 
ergy and expense. To compensate for 
this expenditure the product resulting 
from our efforts should present a 
cross-section of the work being done 
in the school. In order that the pub- 
lication may give a comprehensive 
picture of the work being done it 
must include material covering the 
majority of the school subjects as well 
as accounts of student activities. Also, 
to fulfill its purposes a magazine must 
stimulate good work—it must offer 
MANY children an opportunity to 
get their work in print. 

Therefore, considering those two 
factors, first, that ALL phases of 
school work must be included; and 
secondly, that MANY children must 
be given an opportunity to contribute, 
it follows that the issues will be pro- 
duced in large sizes. The size will 
be somewhat in proportion to the en- 
rolment and the number of contrihu- 
tions per pupil will be determined, in 
turn, by the size of the school and by 
the size desired for the issue in prep- 
aration. For example, in a small 
school, in order to have more pupils 


$39.05 


represented, it may be necessary to 
limit the contributions to one per 


pupil. 


T HE paper must not be monopo- 
lized by a few talented students. 
This I consider a fundamental prin- 
ciple underlying the production or- 
ganization and must be rigidly adher- 
ed to if the publication is to fulfill 
its pedagogical possibilities, earn stu- 
dent and parent popularity and 
achieve financial success. True, you 
will get a better looking paper and 
better content by limiting contribu- 
tions to those from a few superior 
students, but unless a large percen- 
tage of your enrolment is represented 
by the contributors, your paper de- 
feats its own purpose. It is not en- 
couraging the large “middle” group 
of the school; it is merely exploit- 
ing the talent of the chosen few. One 
of our most recent issues represented 
about 53 per cent of the school en- 
rolment. This did not include honor 
rolls or perfect attendance. 

There is another monopoly to 
guard against. This is the monopoly 
of the paper by the upper grades. 
Too often the highest elementary 
grade fills most of the space. By the 
organization of contributions a maga- 
zine can avoid this pitfall. 

Maintaining a representative num- 
ber of contributions and a balance of 
lower and upper grade contributions 
is possible only when the production 
is organized with definite allotments 
for the various types of material from 
each grade in the school. Discuss! 
Plan! What departments do you want 
in your paper? What amount of space 
can you give each department? As- 
sign the allotments or quotas of con- 
tributions for each group. For this I 
suggest a mimeographed form based 
upon department work in grades four, 
five, and six. It is simple but it works 
because it is definite. 

We can not realize a well organized, 
worthwhile publication with aimless 
voluntary contributions—voluntary in 
the sense that the types, the quality, 
and the number are left to the indi- 
vidual teachers who may not be par- 
ticularly interested in the success of 
the publication. Remember that as with 
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Editorials... Choice of the Month 


ESPITE the fact that she had 
seen her staff only two days be- 
fore the deadline for this fea- 

ture, Miss Nedra M’Namara, adviser 
to the Ponce Tribune, Ponce de Leon 
High School, Coral Gables, Florida, 
was able to send in an excellent group 
from which we have made these selec- 
tions. Another handicap, a regulation 
keeping pupils at home who have not 
been in the state for the two weeks 
preceding the opening of school; re- 
moved some of her top staff members 
from the selection committee. With 
only a few exchanges to work from, 
eight staff members selected three edi- 
torials apiece. From these Miss M’Na- 
mara picked ten. They leave no doubt 
in our mind as to the straight thinking 
of the American high school boys and 
girls of today. 


Free Press of America 
Guardian of Democracy 

“All I know is what I read in the 
paper” 

Will Rogers, the epitome of all that 
is great in the average American, was 
speaking for a hundred million aver- 
age Americans when he coined that 
memorable, home-spun phrase. John 
Citizen can’t travel to European shores 
to investigate each news figure; he 
can’t trot off to Washington whenever 
Congress is in session; he can’t be 
everywhere to see everything —he 
hasn’t the time, the money, nor even 
the inclination—he has a better way. 

As he trudges home from his daily 
work, there on his doorstep is the an- 
swer—his newspaper. All he knows 
from what he reads in his papers is 
enough to give him a true apprecia- 
tion of the privilege he enjoys in the 
possession of a free press. Through 
his newspaper, John Citizen knows and 
respects his neighbor in New York, in 
Boston, in Albuquerque, in Keokuk, 
and in the little cross-roads towns 
strewn over the length and breadth of 
the nation. __ their problems, worries, 
hopes, and dreams, are familiar things 
because they are also his. 

In the understanding which he gains 
from his paper, the American knows 
America. . appreciates it and intends 
to see that he keeps it unspoiled for 
himself and his children. Average 
though he may be...he somehow 
senses that his America is a magnifi- 
cent edifice built on the will and skill 
of its people and the wealth of its 
great resources. 

The press has its failings as do all 
things human. The emotion of the mo- 
ment often beclouds the picture. Yet, 
truth in the press is ever a matter of 
time—if not of the moment. John 
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Citizen has manifested his faith in the 
institution of the free press time and 
time again. Indifferent though his at- 
titude may be on many an issue, your 
American is quick to sense an infringe- 
ment of the rights of one of his great- 
est privileges. In a democracy, as else- 
where, there are those who would seek 
to exclude all men but themselves from 
right and justice. In the past, when- 
ever these elements have made their 
attempts to take rights from those who, 
under a democratic form of govern- 
ment, are deserving of it. their ef- 
forts have been frustrated by a vigi- 
lant press and a consequently vigilant 
America. 

Here the press of Aimerica recog- 
nizes its duties, and it is most strongly 
seconded in the performance of that 
duty by the average American who 
picks his newspaper up from his door- 
step each morning. Today, when the 
light of liberty has guttered out in 
more than half the world, no right 
which the American now enjoys needs 
to be more zealously guarded than 
that one which guaranteed him by the 
first article of the Bill of Rights. 

Sharing in the success of America’s 
democratic system is its press—true 
guardian of liberty, worthy keeper of 
our freedom, preserver of the arts, 
voice of the humble as well as the 
mighty whose stories, whose hopes, 
whose dreams blend in the grand litany 
that America sings today and will be 
singing tomorrow. 


Elinor Kuehnert 
The Poly Optimist, 
John H. Francis Polytechnic High, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Can You Say “No”? 


Can you say “no” when your class- 
mates are cutting their classes to go 
downtown to a show, to drop in some 
place for a soda, or to go riding 
around town? 

Can you say “no” when you could 
easily look over the person’s shoulder 
in front of you and see all the an- 
swers and make a good grade on the 
test that you didn’t study for because 
you were having such a good time the 
night before? 

Can you say “no” when someone of- 
fers to give you a list.of questions that 
will be on your next test, to give you 
a chance to study and make a better 
grade than anyone else? 

Can you say “no” when you want to 
look out the window and watch Spring 
come, when you know you ought to be 
listening to what the teacher is saying? 
She may be saying something impor- 
tant that might appear in a later test. 

Can you say “no” when a delight- 


full package of gum is lying on the 
counter waiting to be bought because 
you know that you may be sent to de- 
tention hall for chewing it? 

If you can say “no” to all of these 
things or even part of them, you will 
make this a better place in which to 
go to school and also make yourself a 
better person to live with. 

L. R. H. S. Tiger, 


Little Rock High School, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Grandma Would Be Shocked 
By The Gentlemen Of Today 


Boys of today are not the gentle- 
men of yesterday. They are slipping 
in language, appearance and _ actions. 
Boys won't believe this, of course, but 
here are a few reminders that may con- 
vince them of their sixth-grade be- 
havior. 

Instead of the polite “yes” they now 
use the common “yeah” or “O.K.” By 
the gruff tones of their voices, you 
would think they are going back to 
the caveman. Perhaps they don’t real- 
ize the reason for Charles Boyer’s 
popularity is his smooth speech. 

You may also have noticed the 
“sloppy Joe” style boys revel in now- 
adays. They wear their shirts out and 
hanging down and their pants are 
turned up. Their hair is combed the 
easiest way possible, mostly with an 
egg-beater. 

They “strut” down the halls and 
think girls should look up to them 
just because they have a football or a 
sweater. They have forgotten how to 
say “excuse me”; they merely give you 
a look you would expect from a slave 
driver. 

They know nothing of the etiquette 
of dating, who goes first, how much 
in advance a girl should be asked for 
a date, what to say to a girl’s family, 
or how to meet sudden emergencies. 
They think they are Clark Gable and 
act like High “Woo-woo” Herbert. 

Yes, the boys of today aren’t the 
gentlemen of yesterday, but maybe 
that is because the girls of today aren’t 
the ladies their grandmothers were. 

Miami High Times, 
Miami High School, 
Miami, Fla. 


Change in Rating 


From second place in the general 
magazine section, senior high group, 
to first place in the literary-art section, 
Pencraft, Wyandotte High School, 
Kansas City, Kansas; 

From third place in the senior high 
printed magazine, 300 or less, section, 
to second place in the same group, 
Fialky Violets, Slovak Girls Academy, 
Danville, Pa.; 

With the compliments and apologies 
of the CSPA. 
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ADVERTISING 


By Frank M. Dunbaugh, Jr. 
Acconnt Executive, Albert Frank-Guenther Law, 
New York, City 


SHIVER NO MORE 


Alaskan Sleep Suits will keep you warm this 
winter $2.00 


(At this point is an illustration of a tall, husky, 
handsome he-man, smoking a pipe as he lounges 


gracefully in his Alaskan Sleep Suit.) 


Alaskans are a Godsend these bitter winter days— 
they’re so warm and comfortable and perfect for 
sleeping and lounging. Crew neck. Lastex waistband. 


In blue, green, tan. Sizes A. B. C. D. 


Mothers—the boy at training camp or college will wel- 
come several of these cozy sleep suits. So send the 
coupon now. We'll fill it pronto! 





Weber and Heilbroner, 
1457 Broadway, New York. 


Gentlemen: Please send me Alaskan 


Suits at $2. 
Size 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
Charge 


Color Quantity 


Check Enclosed 








—We Pay Postage— 
WEBER AND HEILBRONER 


At all our 12 stores 


“All Dressed Up and No Place To Go.” 

That is how the storekeeper feels when he opens the 
doors of his handsomely furnished new shop, filled with 
brand new merchandise—and nobody comes in to buy. 

What does he do? 


He advertises. 
How? 


Once upon a time he sent a bell ringer about the streets, 
clanging his bell while shouting: “See the goods which 
arrived this week by clipper ship. Now on display at J. 
Stevens Mercantile Shop, 9 Guilder Street.” 


Today, a merchant located on 57th Street, New York, or 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, may do nothing more than 
install a handsome show window filled with figurines rep- 
resenting glamorous debutantes swaying under bright 
lights in the swishing rumba dresses he wants to sell. 


If he has a perfume shop in Hollywood, he may just 
blow “Chanel Number Five” on passers-by. 


If he owns a general store at a country crossroads, he 
may put a bulletin in the post-office. 


If, instead, he owns a big department store, he may 
placard the highways with billboards, or shower his poten- 
tial customers with personal letters. Maybe he will hire 
an airplane to write his name in the sky. He may buy 
time on the radio, or space in newspapers and magazines. 
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No matter how he does it, his motive is the same—to 
arouse in people a desire to buy what he has to sell. 


What is the test of good and bad advertising? Simply 
how well or poorly it answers this one question—Does it 
truthfully bring the reader, or hearer, or smeller, up on 
his or her toes, all set to buy what the advertiser has for 
sale? 


If it fails to excite the prospective purchaser into buy- 
ing, it has failed as a method of communication. If it 
succeeds in drawing him into a purchase which dissatis- 
fies him, due to overclaims, it has failed even more mis- 
erably because he will never listen to anything that par- 
ticular advertiser may say thereafter. 


Let’s see just how this works in practice. Here’s an ad- 
vertisement taken at random from the New York Herald- 
Tribune of January 19, 1941: 


Timely, up-to-the-minute, this merchandiser stocked up 
on an item he felt sure men wanted at the time of year 
the ad appeared—-some of them, maybe, without even 
realizing it. He talks to them about their wants and how 
he can satisfy these wants—as they read their morning 
newspaper. First, he chooses as his means of communi- 
cation, a newspaper he knows is read by men who pay 
$2.00 for pajamas. Then, he tells them, in a chatty, per- 
sonal sort of way, why they want his merchandise, pictures 
it exactly in word and drawing, and makes it extremely easy 
for them to buy by inserting a coupon. 


The careful illustration and detailed text leave little room 
for dissatisfaction when the merchandise arrives. It is a 
good advertisement. 


Suppose Weber and Heilbroner advertised: “We have 
12 beautiful stores. Architects say they are the best in 
America. We have invested a million dollars in men’s fur- 
nishings. We made a half million dollars profit in 1940.” 

Such an announcement might be worthwhile once a year 
to let prospective customers know they are dealing with an 
establishment that is not in the fly-by-night class, but it does 
NOT leave the reader all set to buy what the store has for 
sale. As a regular day in and day out means of communi- 
cation between store and buying public, it is poor adver- 
tising. 

Of course, everything in your way of talking to the public 
depends on what you have for sale. In the financial sec- 
tions of newspapers, we find bank ads giving the names of 
the directors, assets of the bank, etc. Are these ads put in 
just to gratify the vanity of the bank’s officers and directors, 
or are they worthy means of communication between the 
bank and the depositing public? At first glance, we may 
say these ads fail to meet our test—that an advertisement 
must truthfully excite in the reader an urge to buy. But 
what human need does a bank fill? Is it not a sense of se- 
curity—an assurance that our property is in safe hands? 
The names of the directors and lists of assets do just that. 
They make us want to buy—which in this case means do 
business—with that particular bank. 


If you write news, your aim is to describe a happening 
concisely, vividly, so that your words will leave an exact, 
detailed picture in the minds of your readers. If you work 
for radio, the stage, or the movies, your aim is to entertain. 
Everything you do is focused on entertainment. When you 
create advertisements for whatever medium, you point your 
arrow at just as definite a bull’s eye. Headlines, copy, il- 
lustrations, borders in newspaper and magazine ads must 
all work together to draw the reader away from all his 
other thoughts and desires. Then they must truthfully 
focus his attention on the advantages of your client’s mer- 
chandise, rousing him to so enthusiastic a pitch that he’ll 
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rush right out and buy before his 
mood changes. 

In magazine advertising, the late J. 
Sterling Getchell sold Plymouth auto- 
mobiles by imitating the heavy black 
Gothic headline type of the Daily 
News. Under these blatant headlines, 
he placed exciting action photos ar- 
ranged on the page as they would be 
in the news pages of a tabloid. Maga- 
zine readers startled by the bold type, 
read the famous headline: “Compare 
All Three”, were impressed by the 
truthful, straighforward reasoning, 
and bought Plymouth cars. Getchell 
chose this type of advertisement, not 
for its beauty or its prose style, but 
because it truthfully aroused readers 
to buy his client’s product. 

The same is true of radio adver- 
tising as a means of communication. 
Like the bell ringer of Colonial days, 
the radio advertiser gains your atten- 
tion with entertainment, then pounds 
home a few truths about his product, 
repeating two or three times why you 
want it, how to get it and where to get 
it. 
It’s 5:30 p. m. Sunday. We turn our 
dial to Colonel Lemuel Q. Stoopnagle’s 
Quicksydoodle Show. Famous guests, 
like Colonel Theodore Roosevelt and 
Simone Simon, have been lured to the 
studio to fan our curiosity. Quizzes, 
jokes, buffoonery, are all there so the 
program will gain our complete atten- 
tion. When they get several million of 
us straining our ears for the next wise 
crack—bango! comes the commercial— 
aimed at one thing, to truthfully 
arouse us to the point where we'll go 
out and buy Mennen products. 

“Yes, folks, I’m warning you”, 
pleads the announcer, “We're offering 
Mennen’s kit for the last time for one 
dime. Your letter must be in the mail 
tomorrow for you to get a tube of 
Mennen’s rich, billowy lather cream, a 
tin of Mennen’s, the most popular 
men’s powder in the world. Address 
your envelope to Mennen’s, Box 90, 
Newark, New Jersey. Now I’m going 
to repeat that: Mennen’s kit for the 
last time, etc., etc.” 

Creating advertising is as thrilling 
as any type of journalism. You look 
over the piles and piles of varied mer- 
chandise, or you study the workings of 
a bustling factory, or the service given 
by a steamship line, an air line or a 
hotel. Then, by combining type and 
pictures on the blank white space of a 
newspaper, or by manipulating situa- 
tions and dialogue in a radio script, 
you draw your audience’s imagina- 
tions away from all their other desires 
and thought entanglements. You 
wheedle or shout, you whistle or sing 
them into listening to your story, tell- 
ing them truthfully why they want and 
how they can buy your client’s product. 
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Through the wizardry of words, you 
lift them out of their lethargy and 
send them out, excited and eager, to 
buy what your client has for sale. 

It is a fascinating game. It’s real art. 
It’s fun that pays. The secret of all 
success is learning how to persuade 
people to do what you want them to 
do. Learning that secret will be your 
one aim if you make advertising your 
life work. 


Personals 


Advisers are, by nature, modest peo- 
ple. Long years of work at their 
chosen avocation with seldom a word 
of praise has made them as reticent 
of their accomplishments as_ the 
Sphinx itself. But is there any break 
in the tradition in their letting one 
another know what they have written, 
where they spend their holidays, their 
hobbies, changes in position, other 
items of general interest? The Re- 
view will try to maintain this column 
from month to month but it needs 
help—your help. If you don’t want 
to say anything about yourself, do you 
know a bit of news about a colleague? 
Let us have it, for the CSPA Advisers 
Association, with more than 800 paid- 
up members, has become a closely 
knit organization anxious to know 
about the activities of its members and 
about the advisers who are yet to be- 
come associated with it. A postal card 


to the Editor of The Review will help. 


Truth--Nothing But!! 


The paper had been promised 
a scoop on the art teacher’s com- 
ing mariage; an enterprising sev- 
enth grade reporter was sent to 
cover it. With amazing swiftness 
he finished the job and turned 
over the story to his ninth grade 
editor who oozed with indiffer- 
ence for several lines. Presently 
his cheeks expanded, with increas- 
ing redness; suddenly he strode 
toward the adviser. With every 
step he grew more furious until 
he verged on apoplexy. He im- 
mediately began his protest: 

“For why, I ask you,” he gasped, 
“for why did I spend the whole 
year trying to teach him the five 
‘w’s’? Look, see for yourself, 
with your own eyes, the story 
about the marriage! Look, here 
it is! When? June 18. Who? 
Miss Green. Where? At St. Jo- 
seph’s Church. What? A mar- 
riage. And where, I ask you, 
where is the Why?” 


Superintendents open up at times. 
In response to a letter from the CSPA 
Director about a meritorious labor one 
wrote, “I agree with you wholeheart- 
edly that Miss X has done out- 
standing work in the field of English 
and school publications. It is very 


gratifying to have a person like her 
in our public school system.” 


U. N. Hoffman, adviser to The 
Stadium World, Stadium High 
School, Tacoma, Washington, au- 
thor of the “Student” series of jour- 
nalism texts, is about to issue a new 
circular covering his publications. Re- 
cently he wrote asking “permission to 
quote from the fine review of my ‘Stu- 
dent Journalism’ that appeared in The 
School Press Review.” 


Brother Bartholomew John, former- 
ly adviser to The Cadet, LaSalle In- 
stitute, Troy, N. Y., and Chairman of 
the Catholic Schools Division of the 
CSPA, has been transferred to De La 
Salle Collegiate School at 11055 Glen- 
field Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 
Brother Martin Jon, adviser to The 
Quill, Mount St. Joseph’s High 
School, Baltimore, Md., will be his 
successor as Chairman of the Catholic 
Schools Division. 


Alfred Bloom, who assisted the Edi- 
tor last year with the “We See By The 
Papers” section, book reviews, and 
other parts of The Review, while a 
student in the Graduate School of 
Journalism at Columbia, was called to 
the Press Branch of the Bureau of 
Public Relations of the War Depart- 
ment with the rank of Lieutenant upon 
his graduation in June. 


There’s a complete change of staff 
in the CSPA office. Norbert J. Whit- 
aker, who has become well-known to 
the entire membership of the Associa- 
tion, left us in June to become junior 
accountant in a downtown New York 
firm. He started with the CSPA ad- 
dressing envelopes and stuffing Con- 
test and Convention material, as a 
freshman. Then he succeeded John J. 
Barron as secretary in which post he 
has served for the past four years. 
Finding that the increase of CSPA 
activities was interfering with his Col- 
lege work, and needing the funds for 
his education, he cut down on his 
studies and spread the course over a 
seven-year period. The past three 
years he has been majoring in business 
and finally found just what he has 
been looking for in the accounting 
field. James J. Herlihy, who has been 
handling the business side of the As- 
sociation, found a post downtown 
which still enables him to carry on 
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Seventh Yearbook Critique 
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“SENIOR HIGH PRINTED 
YEARBOOKS 


Third Place 
MESASA, Ottawa Hills High, Toledo, Ohio . 
KALENDS, Delaware Academy and _ Central 
School, Delhi, N. Y. 





_ 

Group 601-900 

Medalist 
LAHIAN, High, Lansdowne, Pa. , 
DEL-ANO, Joint Union High, Delano, Calif. 
LOG, Kearney High, Kearney, Nebraska. 
CRIMSON AND GOLD, Colton Union High, Col- 
ton, Calif. 

First Place 

ORACLE, Ebensburg-Cambria High, Ebensburg, 
Pa. 

MENOMIN, High, Menominie, Wisc. 
CROSSROADS, Brighton High, Rochester, N. Y. 
COLSENIAN, Collingdale High, Collingdale, Pa. 
KE KUHIAU, Kauai High, T. H., Lihue, T. H. 
SQUIB, High, Shelbyville, Ind. 
ELWOODIAN, Lincoln High, Elwood City, Pa. 
CIRARDOT, Central High, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
}iRATE’S LOG, Highline High, Seattle, Wash. 
MAROON AND BLACK, High Mahanoy City, 


Pa. 
LANDERSNATCH, High, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Second Place 
CHIMROCK, High, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
LE SOUVENIR, High, Audubon, N. J. 
COWL, High, Lynbrook, N. Y. 
WIZARD, High, Ossining, N. Y. 
UTOPIAN, High, Canoga Park, Calif. 
TARTAN, Scott High, East Orange, N. J 
Third Place 
STAGE COACH, High, Rye, N. Y. 
ORACLE, Little High, Auburn, Me. 
CHIEF, High, Greeenville, Ohio. 
REFLECTOR, High, Caribou, Me. 
ANCHORS, Arlington High, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
ROSE LEAVES, Joint Union High, Roseville, 


Calif. 
Bryan High, McKees Rocks, Pa. 


ROXIAN, 
Group 301-600 


Medalist 
AVALON ANNUAL, Avalon 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


High, Avalon, 


First Place 


HEADLESS HORSEMAN, North’ Tarrytown 
High. North Tarrytown, N. Y. 

MIRROR, Montpelier High, Montpelier, Ohio. 

PERISCOPE, Oakmont High, Oakmont, Pa. 

PHOENICIAN, Westmont-Upper Yoder High, 
Johnstown, Pa. 

RECORD, High, Merchantville, N. J. 

TOM TOM, Owego Free Academy, Owego, N. Y. 


PIONEER, Pomton Lages High, Pomton Lakes, 


N. J. 
Second Place 
ALHAMBRA, Washington Irving 
town, N. Y. 
ANGELUS, Warren Township High, Gurnee, III. 
CHRONICLE, Bartlett High, Webster, Mass. 
CYPRUSONIAN, Cyprus High, Magna, Utah. 
ECHO, Grand Blane Township High, Grand 
Blane, Mich. 
NEODAONDAQUAT, 
ter, N. Y. 
aye BSSTER, Zion-Benton Township High, Zion, 


High, Tarry- 


Irondequoit High, Roches- 


OLMOS, Alamo High, San 
Texas. 
PONTIO, Pontiac Township High, Pontiac, Ill. 
THABOR, Saint Savior High, Brooklyn, N. Y 
THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS, Radnor 
High, Wayne, Pa. 
wEenan, Wayneboro Senior High, Waynesboro, 
a. 


Heights Antonio, 


Third Place 
CARDINAL, Westwood High, Westwood, N. J. 
SENIOR ANNUAL, St. Francis de Sales High, 
Utica, N. Y. 
STYLUS, Girls’ High, Decatur, Ga. 
VALENIAN, Valparaiso High, Valparaiso, Ind. 


Fourth Place 
ARDSLEYAN, Ardsleyan High, Ardsley, N. Y. 


300 or Less 
Medalist 

MANTENUA, Township High, Manteno, III. 
COLOPHON, Wyomissing High, Wyomissing, Pa. 

: First Place 
ASSUMPTA, St. Mary of the Assumption High, 

Brookline, Mass. 
CHAPARRAL, Cathedral High, El Paso, Texas. 
ACHILLEAN, Holy Family High, Auburn, N. Y. 
TRUMPETER, Grant Community High, Ingleside, 


Second Place 
PRECURSOR ANNUAL, St. John’s Villa Acade- 
my, Staten Island, N. Y. 
TOWER, Central School, Pavilion, N. Y. 
TESOROS, Valencia High, Placentia, Colif. 
PETREL, St. Peter’s High, Reading, Pa. 
CAP AND GOWN, High, Ravena, N. Y. 
TROJAN, Meridian High, Bellingham, Wash. 
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JUNIOR HIGH PRINTED 
YEARBOOKS 





Medalist 
ARGUS, Jr. High No. 4, Trenton, N. J. 
Second Place 
RETRO, Junior High, Champaign, IIl. 
VERDUGOAN, Wilson Junior High, Glendale, 
Calif. 





VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 





Second Place 


SUN DIAL, Girls Vocational School, Baltimore, 
1 


Md. 
FLAME AND STEEL, Dobbins Vocational School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





JUNIOR COLLEGE PRINTED 
YEARBOOKS 





Medalist 
DAR-U-GAR, Junior College, Compton, Calif. 
SAMPLER, Suilins College, Bristol, Va. 
CHAFFEY ARGUS, Chaffey Junior College, On- 
tario, Calif. 
SPIN-DRIFT, Santa 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Monica Junior College, 


First Place 

WOODS ECHOES, William Woods College, Ful- 
ton, Mo. 

DERRICK, Taft Junior College, Taft, Calif. 

LA ee Glendale Junior College, Glendale, 
Calif. 

—_—S Long Beach Junior College, Long Beach, 
Calif. 





CO-ED PRIVATE PRINTED 
YEARBOOKS 





Medalist 
ELOTTER, Kew-Forest School, Forest Hills, N. Y. 
First Place 


LAMB, St. Agnes Academic School, Rockville 
_Centre, ) ae 


Immaculate Heart Academy, Watertown, 


Second Place 
PER ANNOS, St. Mary’s School, Cortland, N. Y. 
WYOMING, Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, Pa. 
MILESTONES, Seton Hall Catholic High for 
Boys and Girls, Patchogue, N. Y. 
Third Place 
ome Stevens-Hoboken Academy, Hoboken, 





GIRLS’ PRIVATE SCHOOL 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 





Medalist 
CHRONICLE, Tudor Hall, Indianapolis, Ind. 


First Place 
FACTS AND FANCIES, Washington Seminary, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Second Place 
as hy’, ee Fassifern School, Hendersonville, 


SATURA, St. John Baptist School, Mendham, 





BOYS’ PRIVATE SCHOOL 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 


Medalist 
KARUX, Mercerburg Academy, Mercerburg, Pa. 
LOG, Williston Academy, Easthampton, Mass. 
L.S.M.A. SABRE, LaSalle Military Academy, 
Oakdale Station, N. Y. 
First Place 
BRIEF, Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 


POCUMTUCK, Deerfield Academy, Deerfield, 
Mass. 

FOT POURI, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

HORACE MANNIKIN, Horace Mann School for 
Boys, New York, N. Y. 

ROLL CALL, Culver Military Academy, Culver, 
Ind. 

SHAD, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 

FIR TREE, Woodberry Forest School, 
berry Forest, Va. 

Second Place 
Cranbrook School, 


Wood- 


BROOK, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich. 

SAN FRAN, St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

KLUE AND WHITE, St. Ann’s Academy, New 
York, N. Y. 

PURPLE AND THE GOLD, St. 
School, San Diego, Calif. 

LAMP AND LAUREL, McBurney School, 


York, N. Y 


Francis Preparatory School, 
Augustine 


New 





SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 
PRINTED YEARBOOKS 





Medalist 


Normal Cortland, 


DIDASCALEION, School, 
MN. Y¥. 

WARBLER, Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston, III. 

OAK, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 

SCHOOLMA’AM, Madison College, Harrisonburg, 


Va. 
EFFESSENESS, State Normal School, Farming- 
ton, Me. 
First Place 
OBELISK, Southern Illinois Normal 
Carbondale, Ill. 
SEQUEL, Western 
lege, Macomb, Ill. 


University, 


Illinois State Teachers Col- 





CAMP PRINTED YEARBOOKS 





Medalist 
ANDROLOG, Camp Androscoggin, Wayne, Me. 
KENNEBECAMPER, Camp Kennebec, North Bel- 
frade, Me. 





SENIOR HIGH DUPLICATED 
YEARBOOKS 





Medalist 

HARVESTER, Community High, Reddick, Ill. 
First Place 

OUTLOOK, High, Rosedale, Ind. 





JUNIOR HIGH DUPLICATED 
YEARBOOKS 





First Place 
RIDGEFIELD REVUE, Junior High, Ridgefield, 
N. J. 





SENIOR HIGH LITHOGRAPHED 
CLASSBOOKS 





First Place 

HATCHET, Washington High, New York, N. Y. 
Second Place 

LOOKOUT, Derby High, Derby, Conn. 





SENIOR HIGH LITHOGRAPHED 
YEARBOOKS 


901 Pupils or More 


Medalist 
CREST, Central High, Peoria, Ill. 
CARDINAL, Lincoln High, Portland, Ore. 
ALLAGAROO, Senior High, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


First Place 
TALISMAN, Woodruff High, Peoria, Ill. 
COYOTE, Senior High, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
—— (Feb.), Forest Park High, Baltimore, 


COMPASS, High, Greenwich, Conn. 

SEALTH, Broadway High, Seattle, 
Second Place 

EPILOGUE, High, Middletown, N. Y. 

I.AMP POST, High, Kearny, N. J. (Jan.) 

LAMP POST, High, Kearney, N. J. (June). 

FLEUR de LIS, Fordson High, Dearborn, Mich. 
Third Place 

OMEGA, High, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

LAKON, Laconia High, Laconia, N. H. 


Wash. 


Eleven 





900 Pupils or Less 
Medalist 
REMINISCENCE, High, Harrison, N. Y. 
GLEN-NOR ANNUAL, Glen-Nor High, 
olden, Pa. 


Glen- 


First Place 
CHRYSALIS, High, North Arlington, N. J. 
ROCK, High, East Rockaway, N. Y. 
ORACLE, Senior High, Abington, Pa. 
REGIONALOGUE, Dayton Regional 
Springfield, N. J. 
Second Place 
VERITAS, St. Mary’s High, Rutherford, N. J. 
CAULDRON, High, Middletown, Conn. 
SCRAPS, Bellows High, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
ALBADOME, High, Highland Park, N. J. 
SILVERLOGUE, Montgomery-Blair High, Silver 
Springs. Md. 
CRATER, Senior High, Medford, Ore. 
BLUE PONY, High, Havre, Mont. 


High, 





SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 





First Place 


LA CUMBRE, State Teachers Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 
MEMORABILIA, State Teachers 


ark, N. J. 


College, 


College, New- 


Second Place 
HIGHLAND OUTLOOK, Teachers College, Ash- 
ville, N. C. 





GIRLS’ PRIVATE SCHOOL 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOK 





First Place 
EPILOGUE, Sarah Dix Hamlin School, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
— LEAVES, Knox School, Copperstown, 
‘s «4 





BOYS’ PRIVATE SCHOOL 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOKS 





First Place 
ADMIRAL, Admiral Biliard Academy, New Lon- 
don, Conn. 
FORE’N’AFT, Tabor Academy, Marion, Mass. 





JUNIOR HIGH LITHOGRAPHED 
YEARBOOK 





Medalist 
A-9 IDEA, Central Junior 


Angeles, Calif. 


High School, Los 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
LITHOGRAPHED YEARBOOK 





First Place 
SHADOWS, Stolp School, Wilmette, III. 


Bind Your Reviews? 


What do you do with the copies of 
The School Press Review which you 
receive regularly with your CSPA 
membership? Increasing calls for par- 
ticular articles, for help in publishing 
specific types of publications which call 
for several back numbers at a time, are 
filling our mail. Many of these re- 
quests come from schools which have 
long held CSPA memberships. A num- 
ber of the back issues are out of print. 
School, college and university libraries 
are receiving requests for information 
which is not readily available because 
the copies are missing. 

Save what you have. We may be 
able to help you out on back numbers. 
Bind your copies into volumes before 
they are irretrievably lost. 


Twelve 


Journalists Pro Tem 


(Continued from Page 2) 


left halfback? Then give him a big 
writeup; he deserved it. No, no alibi 
for our defeat—it rained just as hard 
on them as it did on us. Didn’t Jim 
give a splendid performance in the 
senior play? What does it matter if he 
is the most unpopular fellow in the 
school? Give him all the praise he’s 
entitled to. Has Mr. L. just published 
an article in some dull old educational 
magazine? Oh, he flunked you in his 
subject. Then go ahead and see what 
a good little article you can write. 
Talk it over with Mr. L. first, and be 
sure to congratulate him. Someone has 
been caught stealing from a locker? 
Are you absolutely sure? Do you 
think we should put that in the paper? 
Remember our paper goes to schools 
all over the country. Do we want to 
advertise this theft? Is it fair to the 
suspect? Oh, the newspaper staff gets 
many a lesson in practical ethics. 


mut accuracy, reliability, tact, cour- 
tesy, fairness—these, necessary as 
they are, must yield first place to a 
quality that makes not merely for suc- 
cessful reporting but for enjoyable 
living; that quality is plain, ordinary 
curiosity. Couple with it genuine en- 
thusiasm and you have a combination 
that is hard to beat. Possibly it is this 
combination that makes some reporters 
so obnoxious, but I challenge you to 
find a great reporter that lacks these 
two. Given a choice between a nice lit- 
tle girl who writes perfectly beautiful 
themes and a lively boy who misspells 
a lot of words but who pokes his in- 
quisitive nose wherever he sees any 
signs of action, take the boy. He may 
learn to spell; she will never learn to 
dig up news. 


To a real reporter, every incident, 
every assembly announcement, every 
new face around the school means a 
possible story. To the editors, every 
change of policy, every disciplinary 
problem, every student reaction sup- 
plies a possible editorial. Members of 
the newspaper staff live ever on the 
alert with eyes and ears open and 
minds ceaselessly transforming school 
life into news. This requires an enthu- 
siasm for living—no passive attitude 
that lets the world roll on as it will. 
Are big stories lacking? Then is the 
time for the real reporter to show his 
stuff. It is remarkable how many really 
worthwhile stories will appear from no- 
where when the paper just HAS to 
have news. A model plane contest, 
Jim’s squab business, Nancy’s prize 
for roller-skating, those “swell” history 
notebooks, that visitor to the machine 


shop, the basement cat’s new kittens— 
and the first thing you know, the staff 
is receiving compliments on an un- 
usually good issue. 


In these days when the world is 
moving so fast that nations are born 
and old nations die between sunrise 
and sunset, we need alert citizens, men 
and women with a lively interest in the 
world around them, citizens awake to 
life, its possibilities and its dangers, 
eager to greet new personalities, quick 
to comprehend new issues. Surely boys 
and girls trained to read news, to look 
for news, to write news, to estimate its 
relative importance, to weigh its future 
value—such boys and girls will rate 
higher as citizens. They will insist on 
facts, on accurate facts; they will be 
slow to swallow obvious propaganda; 
they will be able to understand more 
intelligently the issues at stake; and 
perhaps they will act more promptly 
and more wisely in deciding those is- 
sues. If our present staff members real- 
ize these prophecies even to a partial 
extent, we shall feel that our school 
publications training has contributed 
something valuable to the world of 
tomorrow. 


New CSPA Handbook 


Is Issued 
A new issue of the CSPA ‘“Hand- 


book of Information” has just come 
from the press. A sixteen-page booklet 
covering the history, aims, organiza- 
tion, membership, requirements, Con- 
tests and Contest Rules, as well as 
judging, awards, Convention informa- 
tion and procedure, honor keys, criti- 
cal service, the Advisers Association 
and other information, it brings up to 
date the earlier Handbook familiar to 
many of the members. 


This is the first edition since 1938. 
Prior to that time the booklet was 
mailed each year to the members of 
the CSPA and to all publications on 
the mailing list. Because of the cost of 
printing and the extra postage requir- 
ed, this was discontinued for reasons 
of economy. 


Numerous requests for information 
about the Association, its work and 
aims, with the consequent burden of 
correspondence, made the new issue 
a necessity. No general distribution is 
planned but members of the Associa- 
tion may have a copy if they will ad- 
dress the Director. 
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Work on Syllabus Continues; Plan 
Calling for Early Fall Publication 


ORK on the new journalism syl- 

labus which was authorized by 

resolution of the Advisers As- 
sociation in the spring of 1940 has 
been proceeding slowly but surely to- 
ward completion, the committee in 
charge reports. 

Under the direction of Lambert 
Greenawalt, who was named chairman 
of the Syllabus committee at a meet- 
ing of the Advisory Board of the 
CSPA in May, 1940, a series of regu- 
lar meetings have been held in either 
New York or Philadelphia to carry out 
the assignment. As it was impossible 
for all the advisers who agreed to serve 
on the committee to attend all the 
meetings, a central or steering com- 
mittee was organized by Chairman 
Greenawalt at a meeting in New 
York on October 5, 1940. 

Throughout the summer of 1940, a 
tentative table of contents was agreed 
upon, assignments offered and accept- 
ed and the bulk of the preliminary 
work completed. During the 1940-41 
school year, meetings were held almost 
monthly at which each member in at- 


tendance read the units which had 
been prepared and participated in the 
discussions and criticisms pertaining to 
them. In this way, unit by unit, the syl- 
labus began to grow. Seldom was the 
original draft accepted as submitted; 
usually two or more revisions had to 
be made before the copy was approved. 
The result is a meeting of the minds 
which should enhance the value of the 
Syllabus to all future users. 

At the last meeting of the steering 
committee in May, 1941, practically 
all the units had been completed, re- 
vised or re-written. Work on the bibli- 
ography and glossary was assigned to 
a sub-committee and some work on 
this was done during the summer. 
Three or four units still remain for the 
general consideration of the entire 
committee. It is expected these will be 
gone over in detail at a meeting to be 
held in Philadelphia after the Annual 
Fall Conference on October 11. 

The exact date of publication can 
not now be determined but it is prob- 
able it will be sometime in the near 
future. Announcement will be made in 
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A FINE HOTEL... 


An Ideal Location 
in New York... 


Located in the center of everything right at Times Square. 
Within easy walking distance of fashionable shops and all 
theatres. Adjacent to express transportation facilities. Two 
moderately priced restaurants. 


rooms with bath, $2.00 single; $3.00 double. 


Large comfortable bed- 





Bryant 9-3000 


Wad stank Janes Bh Catoal Bigs 


127 West 43rd Street - - - 


New York City 


an early issue of The Review as soon 
as the Syllabus goes to press. Copies 
will then be sent to all advisers who 
are members in good standing of the 
Advisers Association. 

This will be the third publication by 
the Advisers Association since the re- 
habilitation of the organization three 
years ago. The Bibliography for Stu- 
dent Publications was issued in 1939 
and the Directory of Members, includ- 
ing the history and financial standing 
of the CSPA, was issued in 1940. It is 
part of a plan to publish one printed 
monograph each year for the use of 
the members of the Advisers Associa- 
tion and to advance the interests of 
the student press. 

Numerous inquiries for the Sylla- 
bus seem to indicate plans for its 
school, city or state-wide adoption in 
many places. The committee expresses 
its regrets to the membership that 
earlier publication was not effected but 
a desire to discharge its duties as sat- 
isfactorily as possible precluded the 
possibility of haste. 


American Education Week 


“Education for a Strong America” 
is the theme of the 21st annual ob- 
servance of American Education 
Week, November 9-15, sponsored by 
the National Education Association, 
the American Legion, the United 
States Office of Education, and the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. 

Stamps, posters, leaflets, mats and 
descriptive literature, issued from the 
office of the NEA, Washington, D. C., 
are available to schools and editorial 
staff in support of this nation-wide 
movement. 


“American Education Week grew 
out of the first World War. Twenty- 
five percent of the men examined in 
that draft were illiterate; twenty per- 
cent were physically unfit; many were 
foreign-born and had little under- 
standing of American life. During the 
War, the schools were drained of 
teachers, especially men. In the fall of 
1920, thousands of schools were closed 
for want of teachers. A campaign of 
public information was needed to cor- 
rect this situation. A long-range pro- 
gram for the extension of education 
was needed to reduce illiteracy and 
physical unfitness. Members of the 
American Legion consulted with edu- 
cators and the first American Educa- 
tion Week was observed in 1921. The 
broad purpose of American Education 
Week has become that of acquainting 
the people with the needs, aims, and 
achievements of the schools”. So states 
the prospectus announcing the Week 
and its program. 
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The School 


Publication 


(Continued from Page 7) 


any project, a school organ can NOT 
be published without WORK and CO- 
OPERATION. Unfortunately, there 
are those on every faculty whose in- 
terest is not sufficiently active to 
bring forth any contributions unless 
they are definitely assigned. 


AVING established the amount 

of material to be accepted, we 
must next organize to facilitate the 
collection and checking of all material 
submitted for publication. I have 
found by delegating the responsibility 
for each major department to an in- 
dividual teacher we increase the num- 
ber of children who are enabled to 
plan the pages. If one adviser does 
all the suggesting it is difficult to work 
with as large a number of pupils as 
when five or six are working with the 
staff members—planning the necessary 
arrangements, illustrations, headings, 
and other elements of makeup. 


Although the form provides for as- 
sistants (teacher heads of depart- 
ments), ONE head is necessary to carry 
on successfully. First, when depart- 
ment work is carried on, the same pupil 
may have work submitted in several 
departments. If more work is sub- 
mitted than your arrangement calls for, 
it is the business of the head to rule 
it out unless an exception is deliber- 
ately permitted as a special case. In 
this connection, it is at times the re- 
sponsibility of the head to cut some 
superior work in order to publish the 
work of a less talented child who needs 
recognition and encouragement. This 
happens many times in the publication 
of a paper. 

We must guard against having the 
teacher thrust upon the head the 
choosing of material from her room 
or department. The teachers must 
make the first choice of material. Be- 
cause it is easier to turn in quantities 
of unselected contributions, teachers 
will do so with the excuse that the 
head is better qualified to make the 
choice. This will be done in spite of 
the use of the duplicated form sug- 
gested (see illustration). Because of 
this it is advisable to send out a second 
notice a few days before the material 
is due. This notice can be worded as 
follows: 

PLEASE NOTE CAREFULLY: 
Each teacher was given a mimeo- 
gtahed form stating the amount of 
newspaper material of different types 
to be turned in by each teacher. This 
was done to eliminate stacks of unse- 
lected material from being thrust upon 


the staff of the paper. You have been 
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told the number of stories, poems, etc., 
due from your group. That is the 
amount to be sent. However, I can 
understand that there may be cases, 
where because selections are of equal 
merit, or because you wish to encour- 
age some individual by having his work 
printed, that you will submit one or 
two more selections than your quota. 
If space permits, this material may be 
printed. Remember that the teacher 
must make the general selection and 
not the adviser. 

REMINDER: that all material is to 
be checked and copied before being 
submitted. 


The second reason for having one 


head to supervise production is that 
it makes possible a uniformity of ar- 
rangement which adds much to the ap- 
pearance of the book. Third, a single 
head is needed to supervise the organi- 
zation of the issue to prevent waste of 
space. Paper has to be purchased and 
space represents money. Accompany- 
ing this article is a form showing the 
set-up for an elementary school that I 
have used for some time. 


E FFICIENT administrators set up 
certain standards to be followed, 
not only in teaching techniques, but 
in extra-curricular activities as well. 
The administrator must exercise care 
and judgment in the selection of the 
most important person connected with 
the publication, namely the adviser. 
The general makeup, that is, the mental 


(Continued on Page 16) 


SUGGESTED ALLOTMENT SHEET FOR THE COLLECTION AND 
ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL MAGAZINE MATERIALS 


Miss 


Please note the following concerning material for the next issue of our school 


paper; 


Make an effort to have as many pupils as possible represented by your 


classes’ contributions. 


No child should have more than two entries unless 


passed on specially. All material sent must be neat and legible; written on 


full sheets of paper. 


Have work copied when necessary. 


Please check it 


before turning it in to the head. At least one of the stories, one of the 
poems, and one of the social studies articles should be illustrated. Some 
minor illustrations help to fill the small spaces and give the page interest. 
Use full page illustrations only for work of exceptional merit. 


All contributions are due not later than 


Send stories, poems, current events to 


Send social studies articles to 


Send music to 
News: 


contributions you can. 


Send book reviews to 
sports activities, trips, parties, personals, jokes, etc.:—make what 
Pupil reporters will call for this material. 


List 


names of pupils having perfect punctuality records for 
Kindergarten: accounts of trips, projects; pictures, riddles, etc. 


Space allotment about 


pages. 





Material 


Grades 4,5,6 | 


Grade 3 | Grade 2 | Grade 1 _ 








Stories 
Poems 


Social Studies 


5 
3 


3 | 2 | optional _ 





Nature 
Current Events 


3 4 2 


1-2 optional | optional optional 





Book Reviews 


3 optional _optional 





Original Music 


me AN ww) UT ww ww 


Stories—Music 


Pictures—Full 
Half 


| 


1 q _ optional TT optional 
l 





Jokes—Riddles 


ww 


1 i 
1 1 
3 2 





Principal or Adviser 
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CSPA Founds Scholarship For 
Student Editor at Columbia 








HE CSPA has established a 
$5,000 scholarship at Columbia 
and the first recipient, Mario De 

Orchis, former editor of the Central- 
ite of Central High School, Provi- 
dence, R. I., is now enrolled as a fresh- 
man in Columbia College. 

Culminating a long period of years, 
during which he has borne the full 
weight of such epithets as “string- 
saver”, “stamp-steamer”, and others 
under the circumstances equally com- 
plimentary, the Director of the Associ- 
ation has brought to successful con- 
clusion a project which has been in his 
mind since the early days of the 
CSPA. In the fall of 1940, a sum close 
to $5,000 was turned over to the 
Treasurer of Columbia University to 
be invested at his discretion, the in- 
come to be used for scholarship pur- 
poses. 

During the early summer it was real- 
ized that the current income would be 
sufficient to carry a student for the 
present school year. No announce- 
ment could have been made prior to 
that time for the returns were not 
possible to calculate much in advance. 
It is hoped that from now on this will 
be a permanent feature of the Associa- 
tion’s program. 


T ABOUT the same time that 
funds became available for schol- 
arship purposes, Miss Helen M-E. Mc- 
Carthy, President of the Advisers 





Again---Christmas 
Seal Project 


For the fifth year, the CSPA 
and the National Tuberculosis 
Association will sponsor a joint 
project this Fall in which school 
publications will write on tubercu- 
losis and the annual Christmas 
Seal Campaign. 

Interest in this project has 
spread rapidly during the past few 
years. In 1940, schools in 24 
states participated, and it is ex- 
pected that the number this year 
will be close to 35. Inquiries have 
been received from senior high, 
junior high and_ elementary 


schools in all parts of the country, 
requesting details on the subject. 

It is suggested that if school 
editors and faculty advisers are 
scheduling regional meetings this 
Fall, they request a speaker from 
the local tuberculosis association. 
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Association, called the attention of 
the Director to her editor’s desire to 
attend Columbia. He had been at the 
Convention and was closely identified 
with much CSPA work, Rhode Island 
Island Scholastic Press work, and 
CSPA activities, through Miss McCar- 
thy. While no standards had been es- 
tablished for a recipient, this lad’s pub- 
lications qualifications seemed to be 
what would eventually be desired and, 
in addition, he had achieved an all 
“A” record through his entire high 
school career. 

Steps were taken to bring this to the 
attention of the chairman of the 
Scholarship Committee at Columbia 
College, Associate Dean N. M. Mc- 
Knight, who, happy to add another 
scholarship to his list and to receive 
a nomination of unquestionable aca- 
demic standing, made arrangements to 
effect the award. 

DeOrchis is the son of an Italian 
journalist, now associated with a news- 
paper in Providence. He came to this 
country from Naples when he was 
seven. As soon as he entered Bridg- 
ham Junior High in Providence, he 
became editor of their duplicated pa- 
per, the Dispatch. He didn’t like the 
appearance of the Pioneer, their grad- 
uation publication, and made so many 
objections that his classmates elected 
him editor, art editor, reporter, layout 
man, duplicator and every other office. 
His one-man publication was such a 
success that the Providence Sunday 
Journal wrote a feature about it. 


At Central, he became art editor in 
his freshman year for he can sketch, 
paint or do almost any job in this field 
with equal facility. He was the first 
freshman ever to make a place on the 
staff and the next year was editor-in- 
chief, the youngest ever to achieve or 
hold that post. He became art editor 
and finally editor of the Black and 
Gold, the school yearbook, also. 


UTSIDE of school he worked in a 
print shop folding 5,000 copies 
of a weekly by hand until he was al- 
lowed to start a column for the young 
people, “The Younger Set” which 
brought so much mail he had to stop 
everything to attend to it. This sum- 
mer he worked in a fruit store and 
spent his nights learning shorthand 
and typewriting to help him through 
college. Now he is a secretarial as- 
sistant in the CSPA office. 
Adminsitration of the Scholarship 
Fund, as it is carried in the Univer- 
sity’s and CSPA’s budgets, will be in 























Mario De Orchis 


the hands of the College Scholarship 
Committee under the chairman of As- 
sociate Dean McKnight. The annual 
stipend will depend upon the rate of 
income. It has been the plan of the 
Director to establish scholarships as 
fast as they can be accumulated but as 
this one has taken since 1925 to bring 
to completion, no hope of a more 
speedy record can be looked for at 
the moment. One string is attached to 
the Fund. The principal is to serve as 
a cushion in the event of depleted 
CSPA income. While such an unpleas- 
ant situation is not an unheard of pos- 
sibility, past practice seems to suggest 
a more optimistic view. It has been the 
practice of Columbia to permit schol- 
arship holders to retain their award as 
long as they live up to it so another 
recipient of this scholarship is not con- 
sidered an immediate possibility. 


ADVERTISING 
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college work in the evenings. 


Their places have been taken by 
three freshmen, John C. Meyers of 
Washington, a graduate of St. John’s 
High School in that city; Mario De 
Orchis of Providence, a graduate of 
Central High School there, and LeRoy 
DeMarrais of Oradell, N. J., High 
School. 


This brings to well over one hun- 
dred, the boys who have been able to 
finance all or part of their Columbia 
College careers by working in the 
CSPA office. It has become an estab- 
lished policy to use college students 
whenever possible so the CSPA may 
be kept in the hands of advisers and 
students in its entirety. 
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The School Publication 


(Continued from Page 14) 


alertness, initiative, resourcefulness of 
the adviser is often manifested in the 
organ itself. In my years of experi- 
ence, I have noticed that the school 
publication is generally, though not al- 
ways, a public expression of the efforts 
of those publishing the organ. 

To what extent should the adviser 
dominate the paper? At all times she 
should be the guiding hand but never 
“the” hand. The purpose of the pub- 
lication is a means of expressing stu- 
dent opinion and effort. It is not the 
purpose of the adviser to do all the 
work but to be the “adviser”. How is 
this done? The adviser, through the 
consent of her superior, has appointed 
other members of the faculty who su- 
perintend certain phases or depart- 
ments, such as art, music, literary, so- 
cial science and others. 

With the work so delegated, the stu- 
dents meet a certain diversification of 
authority and find it a means of learn- 
ing the value of many minds in form- 
ing the finished product. Too fre- 
quently it has been seen that an ad- 
viser becomes an autocrat in that her 
word alone is final and “woe be unto 
her who transgresses”. You may take 
issue with me here, but it is so. How- 
ever, the head adviser should assume 
the responsibility of her position in 


making decisions which rightly come 
within her authority. She should also 
have sufficient initiative to inaugurate 
new ideas and incorporate them in the 
publication. 


HOULD the adviser censor and 


what? Absolutely the adviser 
must exercise censorship on all ar- 
ticles. “Children tread where fools 
fear to tread and truth comes out of 
the mouths of babes”. With this in 
mind it would seem advisable to censor 
all material, though it might throttle 
their style of writing. Tact is to be 
exercised by advisers in helping the 
pupils to select the most essential, im- 
portant, and suitable topics. 

Should cuts, correction of errors, 
and any part of the writing be done 
by the adviser? The original article 
should first be passed upon by the 
teacher in charge of the topic or class, 
and approved then by the adviser, and 
the correction of errors, the checking 
of cuts, to be done by the student staff, 
adviser, and where the typist is an ef- 
ficient adult, by her also. As to the 
adviser doing any writing I actually 
can see no reason for it. It is a stu- 
dent publication and needs no article 
by the head. This may seem rather 
strict in a sense, but why take up val- 
uable space that rightly belongs to the 
students in order to give the adviser 


Sixteen 


an opportunity to write an essay. There 
is the local town paper if she so wishes 
to force her talents upon an unsuspect- 
ing public. The adviser should guide 
the work but not do work. 


OW much freedom should be al- 
lowed the staff? It depends 
upon several factors,—the type of com- 
munity, student personnel, the school, 
and the adviser. Not that their ideas 
should not be checked and articles cen- 
sored, this would be contrary to my 
previous remarks, but a certain latitude 
is necessary in order to not curb their 
ideas too severely and throttle their 
originality. ' 

Consider the children’s wishes in ad- 
ding or in continuing special features 
in the magazine. The inclusion of 
paper dolls always has interest ap- 
peal. Remember the children like to 
do things and any opportunity to color 
pages of birds, butterflies, animals, etc., 
has its appeal. Original music which 
is simple and easily played and puzzles 
to be worked out by the pupils are en- 
joyed. Color will create enthusiasm 
and comment. Although the multiple 
color work requires hand manipulation 
of the duplicator, so great is the inter- 
est of the staff that they are happy to 
do the more tedious work. 


DUSO’s Spring Conferenee 


One hundred fifty students, repre- 
senting sixteen schools in Dutchess, 
Ulster, Sullivan and Orange counties, 
attended the spring meeting of the 
Duso Scholastic Press League held at 
the Middletown High School on 
May 3. 

Highlights of the morning confer- 
ence included addresses by Bernard 
Auer of Time, Inc., Elizabeth Reed of 
the New York Times. 


Panel discussions on “Obtaining Pu- 
pil Contributions to School Publica- 
tions” and “Circulation, the Vital 
Problem,” as well as brief headline 
and news writing courses for beginners 
preceded the newspaper and magazine 
contests in which more than one hun- 
dred delegates participated. Other aft- 
ernoon activities included nine student- 
led round table discussions and a tea 
dance. During the conference, clinics 
for school publications were conducted 
by Marion O’Neil of Paterson, N. J., 
and DeWitt D. Wise of New Rochelle. 

The convention closed with a ban- 
quet in the Middletown High School 
cafeteria. At this time school journal- 
ists were addressed by Raymond J. 
Duyle of the Middletown Times-Her- 
ald, and DeWitt D. Wise, Co-editor of 
the Westchester County Teachers As- 
sociation News Bulletin. Members of 
the MHS girls’ sextet entertained the 
conventionites as did William Birdsall, 


youthful magician. 

Winner of the Duso banner for the 
second consecutive time was Ellenville 
with 28 points; Marlboro was runner- 
up with 20. Schools attending included 
Dover Plains, Eldred, Ellenville, Gosh- 
en, Jeffersonville, Kerhonkson, Lib- 
erty, Marlboro, Middletown, Pine 
Bush, Port Jervis, Roscoe Saugerties, 
Wallkill, Warwick and Woodridge. 
The fall conference will be held at 


Goshen sometime in October. 


Troxell Continues Course 


For Advisers at Columbia 


Charles F. Troxell, adviser to The 
Frankford High-Way, Frankford 
High School, Philadelphia, Pa., for- 
mer CSPAA president and member of 
the Advisory Board, will repeat this 
fall the course on Supervision of 
School Publications at Columbia Uni- 
versity which proved so successful last 
year. 

Given on Saturday mornings at 
eleven o'clock in Room 410, Fayer- 
weather Hall, the course counts for 
three academic credits for the Winter 
Session. This may apply for both grad- 
uate and undergraduate degrees. Grad- 
uate students must secure permission 
from their departmental heads before 
registering for the course if such credit 
is desired. 

According to the Announcement of 
University Extension, where the 
course is given by the department of 
English in the “Professional Writing” 
group, it is “planned for faculty ad- 
visers responsible for the supervision 
of school newspapers and magazines”. 
“The course”, continues the An- 
nouncement, “covers the following: 
staff organization, relations with print- 
er, development of news sources, train- 
ing of writers, preparation of copy, 
make-up, editing, proofreading, typog- 
raphy, circulation and advertising”. In 
the class organization, Mr. Troxell di- 
vides the group according to their ma- 
jor interests. Elementary people work 
out their specific problems with ele- 
mentary publication advisers; maga- 
zine people with magazine people; 
other interests in the same manner. 

Widely advertised by both the 
CSPA and University Extension, the 
purpose of the class is to meet an ex- 
pressed need of numerous advisers. It 
is hoped to continue the course as long 
as this need remains. This arrangement 
was made by the CSPA with Univer- 
sity Extension at the request of the 
Advisers Association and any differ- 
ence in income between the total en- 
rollment and the cost of the course is 
borne by the CSPA as a contribution 
to the development of the school press 


field. 


The School Press Review 





Everybody else is using 


* STYLE BOOKS 
(15¢ to Members; 25c, Non-Members) 


* PROOFREADERS’ CARDS 
(Six for 25c) 


* PRIMERS OF NEWSPAPER TECHNIQUE 
(35¢ to Members; 50c, Non-Members) 


s+ «+, .. Ae Pome 


For Copies, Send Remittance to 
THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
202 Fayerweather Hall 
Columbia University, New York City 


Electros (Membership Seals) —50c; Mimeo Insets (Duplicated Publications) —10c; Charms or Pins—50c each; 
NEW—Membership Plaque—for School, Office or Home—CSPA Seal in Colors on Bright Metal Back- 
ground, Framed in Natural Wood, 6% x 8 $1.50—Members Only. 


Bibliography for 
Student Publications 


ORE than 600 titles of books on 
advertising, anecdotes and re- 
prints, bibliographies, distributors of 
news, fiction, magazines, newspaper 
make-up, printing and student jour- 
nalism are listed in this Bibliography, 
the first of its kind to be published by 


a school press association. 


Edited by Miss Katherine E. Wheel- 
ing, assistant professor, New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany 
and former President of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Advisers Association, 
for this organization, it represents sev- 
eral years of work on the part of a 
large committee of advisers. Included 
are only those works which some ad- 
viser, at some time or other, found 


helpful in his work. 


The only complete work of this type 
in the field, it is available to members 
of the CSPA or CSPAA at thirty-five 
cents; to non-members at fifty cents. 
Send orders to CSPA office, 202 Fay- 
erweather Hall, Columbia University, 


New York, N. Y. 








PHILADELPHIA 
MEETING 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
ADVISERS ASSOCIATION—STUDENT 
EDITORS—ANNUAL FALL CONFERENCE 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Sectional and General Meeting 


Saturday, October 11, 
at 10 O’Clock 


| Further information from: 


Miss Ernestine Robinson, 

Chairman, Committee on Arrangements 
Adviser, Glen-Nor Crier, 

Glen-Nor High School, 


Glenolden, Pennsylvania 














NEW YORK 
MEETING 


3rd ADVISERS AUTUMN 
CONFERENCE 


Columbia University 


Saturday, November 1, 
at 10 O’Clock 


10 A. M.—General Meeting. 

11 A.M.—Technical Clinics for Newspapers, 
Magazines, Duplicated Publications 
—Clinics for Advisers only. 

12:30 P. M.—Luncheon (Optional)—Men’s Fac- 
ulty Club. (Make advance reserva- 
tions). 

1:15 P. M.—Open-Forum. 
2:00 P. M.—Adjourn. 


Miss Helen M-E. McCarthy, 
President, CSPAA, Presiding 


(Address Inquiries to CSPA Office) 





The Advisers Association Autumn Conference—held by popular request for the first time in October, 1939, with one hundred 
in attendance—for Advisers only, will run concurrently with the One-Day Course on Yearbook Production. The latter, second to be held } 
at this time of the year—also by popular request—is open to the Advisers and Editors and Staffs of Annuals. Programs and Registration 
Cards will be mailed two weeks before the meetings. To gauge the guaran, your courtesy in an early reply will be appreciated, | 
Further information at the CSPA Office, Columbia University, New York City ; 


A One-Day Course in Yearbook Production 
Open to Advisers and Editors—to help them to a proper start. 


Saturday, November 1, at 11 O’Clock 


Chairman: DeWitt D. Wise, Yearbook Division, Presiding. 
: A. A. Lubersky, S. K. Smith Company, Chicago. 


The meetings will be devoted to planning and producing a better annual. An introductory outline of the annual and 


its purpose, will open the course. Four meetings—given below—will follow. 
0 a. m.—Joint General Meeting with Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association. Place, speakers, to be an- 


nounced on Program. 


11 a. m.—How planning and organizing make for better and less expensive books; how an organized staff, regard- 


less of size, can do a better job than an unorgani 


p- 
12 Noon—The logical method of writing specifications for photography and engraving and how to get the most 


from them. 


1 p. m.—Recess for lunch. Delegates will arrange for their own lunches at neighborhood restaurants. Faculty Ad- 
visers are requested to lunch with Advisers Association group at Men’s Faculty Club. Advance reservations expected. 
2 p. m.—Printing specifications that work; covers that help to make the book. 


EDITORS AND ADVISERS ARE REQUESTED TO BRING COPIES OF THEIR YEARBOOKS TO 


THE. MEETINGS. 


Further Information from 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University 
New York City 








